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Government’s Operating Board. 
In the three months that the govern- 
ment has had control and supervision ,of 
the telegraph and telephone systems of 
the country, considerable progress in es- 
tablishing fundamentals has been made. 
The engrossed the 
attention of the U. S. Telegraph & Tele- 


phone 


first matter which 


Administration was that of just 
cempensation to the owners of the va- 


rious properties taken over. 


The form of contract has now been 


quite definitely established and agree- 
ments have been reached with a consider- 
able number of companies. It may, 
therefore, be said that the compensation 
agreements with the remaining telephone 
companies will proceed without serious 
hitches. 

The 


made indicate that the government will 


compensation contracts already 
very shortly be confronted with the ques- 
tion of actually operating some of the 
telephone preperties. Hence, the matter 
of establishing an operating organization 
will quite naturally next engage the Ad- 
ministration’s attention. 

The Bell company, as everyone knows, 
owing to its big city terminals, 
operates a considerably greater number 
of telephones than the Independents, the 
But the Inde- 


pendents operate practically three times 


ratio being about 7 to 5. 


as many exchanges as the Bell companies, 
there being some 15,000 Independent ex- 
changes as against 5,000 Bell. 

And these exchanges are not operated 
by “paid employes” whose employers re- 


side in the Eastern cities. They are 


operated by the owners themselves, for 


the Independent~ telephone companies 
are local organizations, an integral part 
of the communities in which they oper- 
ate, and the owners take an active part in 
the companies’ operations. 

When the government took control of 
the telephone properties on the first of 
August, thousands of owners had their 
status became 


business changed—they 


“involuntary employes” of a _ national 


telephone system. 

So far, in its conduct of the telephone 
industry, the Administration has accord- 
ed the Independent industry treatment 
which, in every sense of the word may 
Now that the 
necessity for an operating telephone or- 


be described as “fair.” 
ganization is undoubtedly to be consid- 
ered, the Independent industry expects, 
and TELEPHONY feels certain, that the 
same fair consideration will be accorded 
it in the selection’ of representatives on 
the operating board of the Administra- 
tion. 

Many facts and arguments can be pre- 
sented in favor of “equal representation” 
of Independents and Bell in the govern- 
But the 
fact that there are so many more com- 


ment’s operating organization. 


munities served by Independents than by 
the Bell, is sufficient in itself. 

The Independent telephone men who 
are “involuntary employes” of the gov- 
ernment’s national system thoroughly 
understand the local problems of all of 
their 15,000 respective exchanges, and 
fair play and efficiency of operation de- 


mand that they be accorded equal rep- 


resentation upon any operating boards 
which may be established by the Admin- 


istration. 


On Guard. 


Independent telephone men returning 


from Washington, say that the federal 
authorities are showing a disposition to 
treat them fairly in the contracts made 
for the use of their properties. 

This gives the lie to the Bell propa- 
ganda which seeks to create the impres- 
sion that the Independent interests will 
be wiped out, leaving the Bell an abso- 
It may be that the Bell 


this 


lute monopoly. 
still cherishes wish, and hopes to 
Both the 


government authorities and the Indepen- 


see it realized in the future. 
dents should keep this ambition in mind. 
nailing the misleading 
Bell 


such a result, President E. D. 


In promptly 


statements in the yarn predicting 
Glandon, 
of the Illinois Independent Telephone 
Association did a good job at the right 


Mr. 
published 


time. Independents should give 


Glandon’s letter, which was 
last week, wide circulation. 
In all 


there is sure to be a scramble for ad- 


after-the-war readjustments, 
vantage. There will be a furious struggle 
for the inside track and so far as the 
telephone business is concerned, much 
depends on how interests are safeguard- 
ed and protected during that period. 

It behooves the Independent interests 
to maintain a vigilant guard not only to 
see that their rights are recognized now, 
but that they are not placed at a dis- 
advantage for the changes which the fu- 
ture may have in store. 











Modern Central Office Practice 


Some Features Incorporated in Central Office Switchboard Design Within 
Past Five Years—Exchanges Should Be Considered on Basis of Accomplish- 
ment as Viewed From Standpoint of Public—Nine Definitions of Operation 


The purpose of this paper is to point 
out some of the features which have 
been incorporated in central office switch- 
board design within the past five years. 
The practice outlined has particular ref- 
erence to switchboards designed for sin- 
gle-office districts. 

The popular conception of a central 
office switchboard is that it operates un- 
der one of three general plans: Manual, 
automatic or semi-automatic. 

This classification, to my mind, is 
wrong and is not applicable under pres- 
ent day consideration of an ideal tele- 
phone exchange system. Telephone ex- 
changes at the present time should be 
considered on a basis of accomplishment. 
fundamental defini- 
These definitions may 
be divided under the following subjects: 


There are several 


tions of service. 


Automatic ringing. 
Automatic listening. 
Secret service. 
Automatic peg count. 
Call distribution. 

6. Instantaneous disconnect. 
7. Instantaneous recall. 

8. Dark keyshelf. 

9. Revertive ringing tone. 

These definitions of service may be 
accomplished by a manual, automatic or 
semi-automatic system, but they must be 
delivered to satisfy the public and at the 
lowest possible cost to satisfy the tele- 
phone company. 


> Ot me NH io 


Manual switchboards, as operated up 
to five years ago, represented the orig- 
inal conception of a switching device for 
telephone exchange purposes. 
switching methods 


Automatic 
represented an en- 
tirely different idea of switchboard, only 
in that two stations. were ultimately con- 
nected for conversational purposes. 

Semi-automatic switching was a com- 
promise of the other two methods. 

In the development of these three sys- 
tems, the designers seemed to have in 
mind only the idea of devising a method 


which would be as far removed from 
other methods as_ possible. Manual 
switchboards were produced with the 
idea that anything contained in auto- 


matic practice was to be scoffed at. 

Semi-automatic systems pro- 
duced, and the attempt to establish con- 
nections ignored as far as possible the 
good elements of manual practice and 
also automatic. ‘ 

All three of these systems could ac- 
complish no more than to ultimately con- 
nect two subscribers so that they could 


were 


By H. D. Currier 


Therefore, the fantastic meth- 
ods peculiar to each of these 
were of no interest to the subscriber, for 
from his viewpoint, the only thing he is 
interested in is to be able to talk to an- 
other 


converse. 


systems 


subscriber and .have the connec- 
tion established in the minimum time. 
The telephone 


tively young. 


industry is compara- 
Like any other young in- 
dustry, designs are influenced wholly by 
the engineer’s interpretation. But after 
an industry has lived long enough, the 
influence of the people who must sup- 
port that industry becomes reflected in 
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the design of apparatus used. To sub- 
stantiate this argument, all we need to 
do is to point to the automobile industry. 


About five years ago the public began 


to sift out of the manual switchboards 
and automatic and semi-automatic sys- 
tems the things which to them consti- 


It was found when these 
definitions of service were tabulated that 
they bore no relation to specific design, 
as classified under the heads of manual, 
automatic and semi-automatic, but that 
they were merely definitions of accom- 
plishment—and the public cared not how 
these results were brought about. 
Much to the surprise of those skilled 
in the art, it was found possible to pro- 


tuted service. 


duce the effect which brought response 
of appreciation from the public by in- 
troducing a very small amount of eqvip- 
ment in a manual switchboard. 

When it was found that these things 


12 


which the public liked could be produced, 
the problem of analyzing their cost of 


production became the next considera- 
tion. 
All of the items enumerated were 


found to be applicable to existing man- 
ual equipments, and by a process of re- 
habilitation, switchboards which still had 
a reasonable amount of life left in the 
apparatus could, at a very small expense, 
be changed to render the results desired. 

A further analysis showed that by in- 
troducing these features in central office 
practice, the unit cost per thousand of 
handling calls could be materially re- 
duced. In all instances where these fig- 
ures have been analyzed, it was found 
that rehabili- 
tating an exchange and bringing it up 


whether it was a case of 
to date, or whether a new central office 
was to be installed, the saving in opera- 
tors’ due to the use of a lesser 
number of operators, would pay the in- 
terest on the investment necessary to 
bring about these desired results. 


wages 


We, therefore, find ourselves today in 
a position whereby, in considering our 
central office equipment regardless as to 


whether we follow manual, automatic,- 
or semi-automatic plan of design, we 


are confronted with the necessity of in- 
corporating in our plant the things which 
will produce satisfaction to the public 
and appreciation of the endeavor of the 
management of a telephone company to 
give good service. 

It will be interesting to analyze the 
nine definitions of operation which have 
been mentioned and point out in con- 
nection with each of them how the 
thought of their utility is finally con- 
veyed to the mind of the telephone-using 


public. We must keep in mind that the 
public will not analyze these features 
upon a technical basis, but that cumu- 
latively these features produce in the 


mind of the subscriber the thought of 
satisfaction of service, and that is what 
we are all working for. 

Automatic Ringing. 

The automatic method of ringing sub- 
station bells is old in the art, and was 
first used on manual switchboards. The 
method has the decided advantage of 
causing an intermittent ringing of the 
substation bell until the called party an- 
swers. It has the added advantage in 
that the ringing does not have to be su- 
pervised by the operator after having 
once been started. With this method it 


is possible to cause a revertive tone 
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which is heard by the calling subscriber, 
indicating that the party called for is 
being rung. 

The fact the ringing is automatic and, 
once having been. started, continues until 
the called-for party answers, or the 
calling party hangs up, permits of what 
is called a dark keyshelf. The answer- 
ing supervisory lamp is, of course, ex- 
tinguished when an operator answers a 
call, due to the receiver being removed 
from the hook of the calling party’s in- 
strument. 

When connection is established with a 
called-for line, the calling 
light is usually left lighted until the 
called-for party answers. This light was 
left lighted in order to guide the op- 
erator in re-ringing when manual ringing 
keys were used. 

In later-day practice, the calling su- 
pervisory lamp is caused to be extin- 
guished when the ringing key is de- 
pressed, firstly, because the operator does 
not need this light to guide her in the 
te-ringing function, and secondly, because 
advantage can be taken of this condi- 
tion to cause the calling supervisory 
light to act as a guard signal, thereby 
showing whether the operator has per- 
formed her full duty in starting the au- 
tomatic ringing. The extinguishment of 
the calling supervisory light also per- 
mits placing pilot lights at some conspic- 
uous place in the board so that the su- 
pervisor is also enabled to keep closer 
watch on the operation of the board. 

The use of automatic ringing causes a 
subscriber to answer the telephone 
sooner and this, in turn, lessens the 
cord time, conserves battery, and renders 
satisfaction to the party calling. 

It is interesting to note where manual 
ringing has been employed on _ switch- 
boards, how the public in the past would 
not complain particularly as to the length 
of time it took a subscriber to answer 
their telephones, but they would com- 
plain on the length of time it took an 
operator to answer them at the time the 
call. was initiated. Immediately upon the 
introduction of automatic ringing in such 
places and after the public learned what 
the revertive ringing tone meant, the 
subscribers would commence to censure 
each other for not answering the tele- 
phone sooner. 


supervisory 
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All of these arguments were removed 
from consideration of the management 
and it was not long until the rapidity of 
answering a telephone was noticeable in 
that it cut the cord time of the exchange. 

We have then, in the automatic ring- 
ing, a desirable feature not only from 
the standpoint of the operating company, 
but also of the subscriber. For the call- 
ing subscriber, the following is done: 
Indicates the called-for party is be- 
ing rung. 

2 Causes the 
swer sooner. 

For the operator it: 

1 Relieves her of supervising the an- 
swering of the called-for party. 

2 Relieves her of re-ringing. 

For the management it: 

Cuts out 90 per cent of the “don’t 
answer” complaints. The calling party is 
satisfied the telephone company has done 
its part, this being indicated by the re- 
vertive ringing tone, so he is not going 
to complain. 


_— 


called-for party to an- 


A feature of operating which 
the calling party, operator, called-for 
party, and management, must be ac- 


cepted as a desirable element of service. 


helps 


Automatic Listening. 


The original manual switchboard em- 
ployed listening keys to associate the op- 
erator with the cord circuit. This prac- 
tice was a natural answer to the problem 
in the early conception of a switchboard, 
because the listening operation did not 
bear the same relation to other opera- 
tions in establishing a connection which 
exists today. It will be pointed out later 
as to how automatic listening lends itself 
to the feature of secret service, auto- 
matic peg count and call distribution. 

The original idea of an _ operator 
seemed to be to extinguish as many line 
lamps as possible. This was accomplished 
by the act of inserting the answering 
plug in the jack of the calling line, say- 
ing “Number?” and going to the next 
line lamp. This resulted in her endeav- 
cring to remember the various numbers 
wanted, and although operators have be- 
come very expert in this, it frequently 
results in the complaint of wrong num- 
bers. When this practice was followed, 
the fact that the calling supervisory light 
was extinguished, removed the indication 


to the supervisor that work was yet to 
be done. 

Operators would sometimes insert an- 
swering plugs in lines and: put the an- 
swering light out and then answer these 
calls at their leisure. This tended to in- 
crease the length of answering time. 

Conditions of this kind were bound to 
be reflected in the mind of the telephone- 
using public and lessened their tendency 
to appreciate the service rendered. 

Automatic listening was primarily in- 
troduced to facilitate rapid answering and 
to remove definite mental functions upon 
the part of the operator, because she no 
lenger had to throw a listening key, but, 
as previously stated, this method of an- 
swering calls had other advantages. 
Primary Object of Automatic Listening. 

With this method of associating the 
operator’s talking and listening appara- 
tus with the line which is calling, a relay 
is caused to operate to connect her ap- 
paratus to the two talking conductors of 
the cord circuit. This occurs when the 
answering plug is inserted in the jack of 
the calling line. By this movement the 
operator is and it is 
sary for her to ask “Number?” and make 
connection with the called line in order 
to dissociate her telephone set from the 
cord circuit. 


connected neces- 


This is accomplished by operating a 
relay which opens her telephone circuit 
at the time the calling plug is placed in 
the jack of the called line. The relays 
which perform the functions of connect- 
ing and disconnecting the operator’s tel 
ephone circuit from the cord circuit, also 
do other work, so their introduction in 
the cord circuit 


cannot be charged en- 


tirely to automatic listening. 

This method of answering has a moral 
effect 
for better service. 


upon the operator which makes 
It eliminates a great 
deal of confusion from iier mind; she is 
not required numbers in her 


mind of more than one station at a time. 


to carry 


With listening keys as a means of con- 
necting an operator, the very thing she 
does in order to attempt to give quick 
answering and thereby piling up calls in 
her mind, detract from, rather than add 
to, the general service, and wrong num- 
bers invariably result. With the auto- 
matic listening practice, she is compelled 





INFLUENZA! 


day last, Dr. R. E. 


out on November 2, 


be no necessity for postponement. 





ILLINOIS CONVENTION POSTPONED TO DECEMBER 10-12. 


The Spanish influenza is responsible for the postponement of tie annual convention of the Illinois Independent 
Telephone Association which was to have been held this week at Peoria. 

Upon assurance of the Peoria, authorities that the influenza ban against public meetings would be lifted by the 
dates set for the convention, the officers of the Illinois association proceeded with the arrangements. On 
Gordon, of El Paso, secretary-treasurer of the 
_authorities refused to lift the influenza ban and that the convention would have to be postponed. 

New dates, December 10, 11 and 12, were immediately selected and 800 post card announcements were mail 
telling of the enforced postponement. 


It will be held December 10, 11 and 12. 
association, 


The association officials regret the necessity for tlie 
cancellation of the meeting, for they had made the ‘inal arrangements only after positive assurances that there would 


Satur- 


was notified that the state health 
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to complete a connection before answer- 
ing another line, and wrong number 
complaints are practically done 


away 
with. 


Some may complain that this practice 
tends to increase the answering time. 
But this is not the fact for, due to the 
introduction of call distribution, the an- 
swering time is reduced, as will be ex- 
plained later. 

In multi-office practice requiring the 
use of order-wire keys on trunk call 
circuits, it is almost necessary for an uop- 
erator to carry numbers in her head, and 
there is some doubt as to whether or not 
automatic listening is the proper thing 
to use under these conditions. But these 
problems are at the present time being 
considered by engineers, and when order 
wire congestion is eliminated, automatic 
listening is just as applicable in multi- 
office practice as in single-office districts. 

The incentive to listen to interesting 
conversations is done away with when 
automatic listening is used. It has been 
said by telephone men that it is the duty 
of the operator to listen in on a connec- 
tion to make sure the subscribers are 
“talking.” This may have been neces- 
sary in the old days when it was a guess 
whether the system worked properly but 
that day is past. It is unnecessary for a 
girl to ask: “Did they answer?” This 
phrase is a relic of magneto days and 
has no part in common battery, central 
office practice. 


Secret Service. 

The fact that secret service was a nat- 
ural outcome of mechanical switching 
methods caused manufacturers to incor- 
porate this feature in modern manual 
switchboards. So-called secret service 
can be accomplished whether listening 
keys are used or not. 

One reason why we have secret serv- 
ice in our modern manual switchboards 
is that it is the natural outcome of in- 
troducing non-interfering circuits 
multiple line-lamp call 
used. 


when 
distribution is 
It was thought proper to provide 
means so that two operators could not 
answer the same call, because we find 
that chief operators do not always re- 
move operators from the board as the 
load dies down, and the result is that 
two operators will often plug in on the 
same line. 

Non-interfering circuits were devised 
so that the first operator to plug into a 
line could talk to the subscriber to the 
exclusion of the second operator. After 
these circuits had been perfected, the 
same apparatus served to establish a 
secret service condition, so that once a 
connection was established, an operator 
could not plug into a multiple jack of 
this line and listen. F 

Wherever it has been announced to the 
public that this arrangement is provided 
for in a central office, it brings forth a 
response of appreciation and conveys to 
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the mind of the public that the manage- 
ment has incorporated refinement in its 
central office design. 


Automatic Peg Count. 

Automatic peg-count meters have a 
closer relation to the cost of operating 
the central office equipment of a tele- 
phone exchange system than any other 
feature in a modern switchboard. We 
would not run an automobile without oil 
and gasoline gauges; neither could we 
run a steam engine economically or 
safely without a steam gauge. Auto- 
matic peg-count meters to a_ telephone 
switchboard are just as vital. 

The use of automatic meters directly 
affects the operating company and indi- 
rectly the. public. The public may not 
know they are installed, but if the man- 
agement takes advantage of their use 
and practices the lessons they teach, the 
service is bound to be benefited. The 
public may not know specifically what 
has been done, but indirectly it appre- 
ciates the fact that something has been 
done to produce a smooth-running tele- 
phone exchange. 

When the managements of telephone 
companies know to what degree of effi- 
ciency they are working, they can take 
steps to perfect their systems to the 
maximum degree of efficiency commen- 
surate with economy. When all opera- 
tors are working alike, the question of 
preference among them no longer exists. 
When operators are not working alike, 
and the system described in the follow- 
ing is designed to make it possible for 
them all to work alike, the man- 
agement can cull out inefficiency where 
it exists and take steps to remedy it. 

An operator should be paid in accord- 
ance with her ability. Systems are in- 
stalled in accordance with the plan out- 
lined in this article where this is being 
done. With automatic peg-count meters 
installed, we can at any ten minutes of 
the day tell when a student operator may 
be classed 'as a regular operator and 
when a regular operator is maintaining 
the standard of work she should. With 
call distribution operated in connection 
with automatic peg-count meters, every 
operator is placed on an equal basis. 

When making manual peg counts in 
the past—if they ever were made—the 
first thing we always considered was the 
percentage of error and the fact being 
taken at long intervals, they did not in- 
dicate to us the happenings which oc- 
curred between peg counts. With auto- 
matic peg-count systems, these faults 
are corrected. 

Systems are ‘now produced to record 
answered or completed calis, or both. 
The chief operator can take readings, 
not only of the 24-hour load, but she 
can determine the load in the busy hour 
or the busy 10 minutes of the busy hour, 
anl she can do this every day in the year. 
This arrangement facilitates scheduling 
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operators, and with maximum schedul- 
ing efficiency, maximum economy is at- 
tained. 

The total pay roll in relation to the 
actual requirements can be worked out 
to an absolute degree of efficiency. <A 
stenographer writing several letters a day 
becomes more efficient than one writing 
a few letters. Operators remain more 
efficient if given a uniform load at all 
times when working at a switchboard. 

It is my contention that an operator 
should never be at a switchboard unless 
she is working at the same rate required 
of her in the busy hour of the day. 
When the total load drops to any degree, 
operators should be sent to the rest 
room or home; they should not be com- 
pelled to sit at a switchboard and bear 
the monotony of having nothing to do. 
When this is done, you will have more 
contented and efficient operators. 

Peg counts taken in 15-minute inter- 
vals over a period of a year enabled the 
management of one company to reduce 
its unit cost per thousand calls to the 
lowest point of any place in the United 
States, and this statement applies whether 
it is manual, automatic or semi-auto- 
matic plant. The exchange where this 
data was compiled pays the highest sal- 
aries to operators which are paid in 
towns of equal size in the state in which 
it operates. 

The features of automatic listening, 
call distribution and automatic peg count 
are so interrelated in effecting these 
economies that it is necessary to con- 
sider them jointly. 

Call Distribution. 

The object of call distribution under 
any scheme of operation is to uniformly 
distribute the load, thereby reducing an- 
swering time. 

Various ways have been 
produce call distribution. One method 
is by means of mechanically-operated 
switches which finally locate an idle op- 
erator and terminate the call in front of 
her. To my mind this method does not 
go far enough. Real call distribution 
should not only equally distribute ‘the 
load, but should terminate the call in 
front of all idle operators who may be 
available at that moment. By this 
method the call is placed upon a com- 
petitive basis of answering and does not 
segregate it in front of some one oper- 
ator who may answer it she 
pleases. 

Under the arrangement of multiple line- 
lamp distribution, the operator answer- 
ing the call must move fast or some other 
operator will answer it and receive credit 
on her automatic peg-count meter. If 
an operator starts for a call and the light 
goes out before she can insert her plug, 
another call is available a 


devised to 


when 


very few 


inches from the first, so that there is no 
lost motion as has been contended existed 
(Continued on page 34.) 








Kansas City Home to Buy Bell Plant 


Contract Under Terms of Which Independent Company Acquires Bell System 
in Kansas City Approved by Postmaster General—Third Company to Be 
Organized—Merger Plans Effective When Rate Agreement Is Reached 


As mentioned in TELEPHONY of last 
week, Postmaster General Burleson has 
attached his signature in approval of a 
contract under which the Kansas City 
Home Telephone Co. is to buy the Bell 
properties in Greater Kansas City and 
effect a physical consolidation. The mer- 
ger will become effective when an agree. 


ment is reported respecting telephone 
rates and other matters of locai con- 
cern. 


The purchase and merger is to be ef- 
fected by the organization by the Kan- 
sas City Home Telephone Co. interests 
of a new company, probably styled the 
Kansas City Telephone Co. In the new 
company all the voting stock will be held 
by the present stockholders of the Home 
telephone company and will he officered 
by the present officers of that company. 

The consolidation contract was drawn 
up in Washington by E. D. Nims, of St. 
Louis, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., and A. 
F. Adams, president, and H. L. Gary, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Kan- 
sas City Home Telephone Co. 

Roughly speaking, the new company 
will take over the two Greater Kansas 
City systems at a figure a little in ex- 
cess of $12,000,000. The compensation 











bonds and non-voting preferred stock; a 
percentage of the bonds and all the vot- 
ing stock in the new company will pass 
to the present owners of the Kansas City 
Home Telephone Co. 

Respecting the new telephone rates, it 




















H. L. Gary, Vice-President and Treasurer 
of Kansas City Independent Which 
Acquires Bell Plant. 
which the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. will receive for its properties in 
Greater Kansas City, including Indepen- 
dence, Rosedale, Merriam, Bethel, Leeds 
and Hickman Mills, will be $6,225,000 in 





President A. F. Adams of Kansas City 
Home Telephone Co. and Head of 
New Corporation. 
is explained the procedure will be to con- 
sult immediately the various state and 
municipal authorities and to proceed as 
if federal control of the wire system did 
not exist. Whatever is arrived at in this 
manner, by mutual agreement or other- 
wise, must, however, be finally submitted 

to the Postmaster General. 

According to the terms of the agree- 
ment approved by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the physical merger of the two 
plants throughout Greater Kansas City 
and its suburbs is to be made as soon as 
practicable. But in the meantime the 
long distance lines of both companies are 
to be connected as soon as possible with 
both exchanges. This will give all tele- 
phone subscribers in the area access to 
the toll lines of either company. 

With the consummation of. the mer- 
ger, Kansas City will have one of the 
big urban telephone systems of the coun- 
try, with approximately 82000 tele- 
phones. President A. F. Adams, of the 
Home company, explained that a consoli- 
dation, under favorable conditions, would 
require from 18 months to two years to 
consummate. He hopes to see joint toll 
service within a few months. 

The merger proposition is in line with 
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Mr. Burleson’s instructions of August 15 
to all telephone companies “to proceed as 
expeditiously as possible with plans here- 
tofore instituted for consolidating and 
unifying the telephone plants and proper- 
ties.” Subsequently the Kansas City mer- 
ger was specifically brought to Mr. Burle- 
son’s attention by the city administration 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

Plans for a merger had been drawn 
previous to government control of tele- 
phone companies. Since the government 
tcok over the companies the plans were 
changed to meet the new conditions. 

The merger will result in the elimina- 
tion of many duplicate toll stations 
throughout the adjacent country and a 
few of the exchanges now operated by 
the two companies in Greater Kansas 
City. 

Because of the fact there are few 
places in the residence sections of Kan- 
sas City where both telephones are in 
service, except in places of business and 
the homes of professional men, the 
chances are that all of the big outlying 
exchanges will remain as they are, ex- 
cept that they will be given other names. 


Striking Telephone Employes Or- 
dered Back to Work. 
Striking employes of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., operating in 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News 
and throughout the tidewater section of 
Virginia, returned to work November 1 
following receipt of an order from Post- 
master General Burleson saying that all 
employes on strike must report for duty 

within 24 hours. 

Mr. Burleson declared that as the 
telephone companies are now under gov- 
ernment control, strikes are not permis- 
sible and that the demands of the elec- 
tricians and operators would be reached 
and disposed of in the regular order of 
business. 

On October 31, several hundred elec- 
tricians and operators of the company 
failed to report for work. They claimed 
that their demand for pay increases were 
ignored. 


Meeting in Kansas City—“Teleph- 
ony” Made Official Organ. 

Independent telephone men of Missouri 
and Kansas met informally in Kansas 
City on November 4 to hear reports from 
F. B. MacKinnon, of Washington, D. C., 
vice-president of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, and A. 
F. Adams, president of the Kansas City 
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Home Telephone Co., regarding the tele- 
phone situation. They discussed the trend 
of events and the status of the local com- 
panies. 

The meeting closed with a luncheon at 
the Baltimore Hotel tendered by the 
Kansas City Home Telephone Co. At 
this luncheon, both Mr. Adams and Mr. 
MacKinnon answered many questions re- 
lating to the government control of tele- 
phone companies. It was the unanimous 
sentiment that TELEPHONY should be made 
the official organ of the Missouri and 
Kansas associations. 


At the close of the luncheon, the direc- 
tors of the two state associations held 
meetings. At the meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Missouri Telephone Associa- 
tion, a committee of three, consisting of 
W. H. Bassett, of St. Louis, A. B. Clarke, 
of Kansas City, and G. V. Ross, of St. 
Louis, was appointed to canvass the field 
for a successor to W. W. Johnson, who 
recently resigned as secretary. A vote 
of thanks was tendered Mr. Johnson and 
regret expressed over his resignation. 

A motion was made and carried to dis- 
continue sending out orders and bulle- 
tins issued by the U. S. Telegraph & 
Telephone Administration and to make 
use of TELEPHONY for that purpose. By 
doing this, paper is conserved, expense 
eliminated and confusion avoided. 

It was also the opinion of the direc- 
tors that each member of the associa- 
tion should subscribe to TELEPHONY and 
that each should encourage his neigh- 
boring companies to do likewise. 

A resolution was adopted that the gov- 
ernment be supported in the carrying out 
of all its war measures. 

At the meeting of the directors of the 
Kansas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, TELEPHONY was made the associa- 
tion’s official organ. Secretary L. M. 
Kraege was directed to hold district 
meetings during the next 45 days and to 
notify those present at the meetings that 
TELEPHONY has been made the official 
organ of the Kansas association and is 
to be used as a medium of official infor- 
mation. 

The purpose of the district meetings is 
to instruct the various company officials 
along the lines of recent changes in tele- 
phone control. The meetings are also 
intended to bring about an increase in 
the association’s membership and to as- 
certain the sentiment regarding the hold- 
ing of a state convention and the best 
time for it. 

A resolution was adopted pledging the 
support of the association to Postmaster 
General Burleson and expressing approval 
of his fairness at this critica! period. 

Those present at the lunchec: were: 


Cc. L. Brown, Abilene, Kans Alex 
lodges, Paola, Kans.; H. C. Todc, Mary- 
ville, Mo.; Irwin Williams, Sprinc Hill, 
Kans.: F. M. Lorimer, Olathe, Kans.; 


C. A. Sloan, Pratt, Kans.; J. D. Waters, 


TELEPHONY 


Bonner Springs, Kans.; D. B. Swift 
and M. L. Golloday, Holden, Mo.; W. C. 
Polk, W. P. Hemphill, A. B. Clarke and 
E. L. Chase, Kansas City, Mo.; J. C. 
Kelsey, Chicago. 

R. A. Guthrie, Macon, Mo.; S. D. 
Thompson, Cameron, Mo.; E. C. Umden- 
stock, Osage City, Kans.; H. L. Harris, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Samuel Tucker, 
Pleasanton, Kans.; W. B. Scruggs, Har- 
risonville, Mo.: W. H. Bassett, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. W. Johnson, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; L. M. Kraege, Topeka, Kans.; T. 
L. Youmans, Osawatomie, Kans.; F. B. 
MacKinnon, Washington, D. C.; C. W. 
3outin, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; A. F. 
Adams, Kansas City; W. T. McLaurine, 
Oak Grove, Mo.; G. V. Ross, St. Louis, 
Mo.; and A. J. Stevens, Hiawatha, Kans. 


Rate Policy of Government Stated 
by Postmaster General. 
Telephone rates in the United States 
will be lowered rather than increased un- 

der federal control. 


This is the hope and plan of the 
United States Telegraph & Telephone 
Administration, as expressed by Post- 


master General Burleson. 

Fear expressed by certain New York 
papers that the charges ordered for tele- 
phone installation would be followed by 
orders increasing rates in line with the 
policy of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration in raising both freight and 
passenger rates, prompted Postmaster 
General Burleson to state the policy of 
the administration upon telephone rates. 
He said: 

“You may say for me quite positively 
that instead of increasing telephone 
rates, we hope to see them lowered.” 

Judge Wm. H. Lamar explained that 
the Telephone Administration has under 
consideration the standardization of rates 
with a view to removal of abuses exist- 
ing in various centers, where one set of 
subscribers suffers from unjust privileges 
enjoyed by others. 

Private charges for telephone service 
by hotels, apartment houses and other 
places operating exchanges in excess of 
regular rates, also are having the con- 
sideration of the Administration. 





Telephones and Equipment Used 
by the Signal Corps. 

One of the duties of the U..S. Signal 
Corps in France is to keep the troops 
and supply trains on the march in touch 
with headquarters or with points ahead. 
For this temporary telephone service the 
camp telephone is used. Like all other 
portable sets, it is of the local battery 
type, arranged so that it may call or be 
called by a common battery station. 

The standard camp set is a wood-box 
affair. In the box are the necessary mech- 
anism for talking and being called; 
also the batteries and the hand set. The 
latter, when the set is in service, is hung 
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on a hook much like a receiver. This 
hook projects beyond the case but may 
be folded out of sight when it is desired 
to change the location of the set. The 
apparatus, while not intended for field 
service, will bear up under fairly rough 
treatment. 

A modification of this set, the field 
telephone, is used by supply trains. This 
set is a combination of the camp tele- 
phone and of the old field or service buz- 
zer. The combination consists of putting 
into the telephone set an interrupter and 
a telegraph key to permit sending tele- 
eraph signals over a line which, because 
of breaks and leaks, would be impossible 
for telephone service. As a supply train 
may at any minute find itself in the thick 
of the fighting, it will be seen that the 
field telephone deserves its name. 


Of the switchboards used by the Sig- 
nal Corps there are three types. The 
first is the camp switchboard which is 
used in camps where there are no perma- 
nent exchanges and in stations such as 
field headquarters, division headquarters 
and the like. It is a magnetic signal 
board for use with local battery sets, such 
as were previously mentioned. To all in- 
tents and purposes it is the switchboard 
from some small town exchange put up 
in trunk form so that it can readily be 
moved about. Several of these boards 
can be set side by side and operated as 
one, the same as a two or three-position 
commercial board. 


The switchboard used close up to the 
front is an American adaptation of a 
French design. It is called the mono- 
cord because of the fact that each unit is 
equipped with one cord for connecting 
with other units in the board. The capac- 
itics are four, eight and twelve lines. 
The units are entirely interchangeable. 
The frames are built for the capacities 
mentioned. 

The signal is a sensitive drop which op- 
erates on the generator output of the 
camp telephone or field telephone and on 
the buzzer current of the service buz- 
zer. The switchboard can be carried 
around as needed in a case provided for 
the purpose. Spring clips on the top and 
the bottom of the frame make it easy 
quickly to hook up the lines and the op- 
erator’s set. This is essential for the 
switchboard is used right up where the 
whizz bang is popular. 

Last but not least is the new prison- 
van looking affair which goes wherever 
wanted and reveals itself a fully equipped 
central office capable of handling all the 
phases of the traffic of a city of 25,000 
people. This switchboard can be hur- 
ried to the scene of a fire, for instance, 
to take the place of an exchange of the 
commercial type or to the new location 
of hastily shifted headquarters. In fact, 
if a real live switchboard is needed any- 
where, the van goes there. It is not in- 
tended, of course, for dugout stations. 





Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Tipped with a scarlet flame 
(Jack Frost was to blame) 
A coy young maple stood 

On the border of a wood. 


First tree in all the land 
To feel the blighting hand 
Of the chill Autumn time, 
Its beauty was sublime. 


A blaze among the green, 
Of the mass of leafy sheen, 
Resplendently it shone 

In the forest, all alone. 


The brightest dressed of all 

Yet doomed as the first to fall 
When Jack Frost swiftly sped 
As Winter’s messenger, ahead. 


‘As the frosts of defeat begin to nip 
the nations making up the German al- 
liance, they too, one by one begin to 
stand out for ‘the moment in a manner 
to attract the public attention, before 
their rulers, like the leaves of the forests, 
lese their hold on the parent tree of 


national allegiance, drop and are for- 
gotten. In their stead, we know that 
new leaves will come to flourish for a 


season and then, in turn, go their way 
into the common oblivion. 

There is to be a tremendous change 
in the lives and habits of those old-world 
countries now that the war is to end, as 
we thought it would all along. When 
the head gardeners who will gather 
round the peace table, get through with 
their pruning, the national trees will 
flcurish as never before, after a season 
of set-back in which they will recover 
their strength sapped by the war. 

The United States will be the best 
country on the face of the globe, both 
as regards financial and _ intellectual 
strength. The fact that we _= are 
geography-wise, as never before, con- 
cerning the potential markets of the 
world, will awaken a spirit of commer- 
cial conquest in the rich markets which 
will respond to our cultivation, that will 
make things hum during the next gen- 
eration. That is, of course, if in the 
reconstruction period there is displayed 
the necessary wisdom by those in legis- 
lative authority on matters pertaining to 
rational trade to international countries. 

You will ask where the telephone is 
to come in on all this after-the-war ac- 
tivity. The answer is easy to find: 

In all the battles over there, the Amer- 
ican telephone has played a leading and 
very important part. The peoples of 
those warring countries cannot but have 
seen the difference between the way the 
Yanks conduct business operations with 


By Well Clay 


the telephone, both as to use and install- 
The result will be that 
in reconstructing operations after the 
war, they will not willingly go back to 
the ancient methods in use before the 
opening of the present hostilities. 

The same need which will make the 
steel market of the United States hum 
with industry for rebuilding 
cities, bridges and multitudes of other 
structures, either destroyed by war or 
nore necessary by a greater freedom of 
the people, will make the telephone manu- 
facturer of America groan under the 
new burden of production laid upon him 
by the countries in process of recon- 
struction, to say nothing of Russia which 
will have to be covered with a network 
of lines and of railroads in order that 
its rich possibilities may be taken ad- 
vantage of and its peoples turned from 


ing of systems. 


years in 


semi-savagery to full civilization. 

The young man who now starts in the 
telephone game with the advantage of 
a technical education and a good war 
experience gained on the battlefields of 
France, will have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity in his grasp. He can go into any 
one of half a dozen countries and, in 
the course of a few can make 
both a creditable career and a fortune 
for himself. 

No one 


years, 


thinks for a minute that 
France, in her needs for telephone ap- 
paratus after the war, will turn to any- 
thing else but American apparatus and 
itwill be American-operated, too, or at 
least under American supervision. 

South America in her newly-stimu- 
lated trade opportunities with the United 
States, in the place of her old source of 
supplies with Germany, will have to have 
a tremendous amount of telephone ap- 
paratus to link up her cities to the end- 
less rich surrounding territories. 

Russia will have the telephone poles 
and perhaps the iron for the wires, but 
from the United States will have to 
ceme shipload after shipload of switch- 
boards, telephones, and acces- 
The endless wastes of Siberia 
will have to be connected with the south- 
ern and eastern boundaries of Russia 
and the peasants will then be able to se- 
cure the weather report daily just as 
they do now out in South Dakota in the 
Russian settlements there. 

When a metal is in solution, it is neces- 
sary to introduce some agency into the 
mass of moving particles in order that 
the multitude of eddying atoms may be 
precipitated into a solid mass. In Rus- 
sia, the electric current coursing along 
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cables 
sories. 


telephone wires from one telephone to 
another, will be the best agency to en- 
courage the turning of the people from 
the molten state of anarchy to the solid 
contentment of civilization. 

Why? Because the telephone is, or 
ought to be, the emblem of safety—and 
safety foreruns prosperity, and prosper- 
ity precedes the automobile in the home. 
The telephone will take the place of the 
vodka jug and will be more useful and 
less expensive. 

Will Spain sit quietly by and see 
France install a perfectly up to date sys- 
tem of telephones and not improve her- 
self along that line? Hardly. The 
tourist trade after the war will demand 
that Spain—if she expects to profit at 
all from that class of trade, as of yore— 
have a good system of telephones for 
the use of her visitors. Her commerce 
demands will see to it that in that line 
she will also have to discard the old 
cumbersome instruments and methods of 
operating and get the best—American. 

So it will be all along the line, and in 
each country there will be almost fever- 
ish activity that they may not find them- 
selves outdone and left 
race for the world’s they 
will be if their equipment is not the best. 

All this will be true along the lines 
of use of the common ordinary garden 
variety of telephone service. In addi- 
tion to that, there will be an endless 
number of opportunities for youthful ex- 
perts for the higher grades of telephone 
work, such as have to do with the wire- 
less game and the telephoning from the 
swiftly-flying squadrons which will soon 
be traversing the air over all countries, 
carrying mail and passengers and perhaps 
even the more and less bulky 
forms of merchandise, from one city to 
another. There will be stations all over 
the country whose function it will be to 
receive the messages sent down from 
fliers of the air and to transmit them 
to their destination as reverse toll mes- 
sages over the ground lines. 

In fact, there is no field of human en- 
deavor visible to us now in the clear- 
ing of the mists, in which there is a 
chance for greater opportunity for young 
men with education and aptitude for 
electrics, both in shopwork and in the 
operating field than this same little old 
telephone business which they have been 
telling us for some time past had al- 
1eady reached the limit of its develop- 
ment, so far as opportunity went. 

APHORISM: It is hard to find the 


end of a telephone ring. 


behind in the 
business, as 


costly 














“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


1086. What is meant by “mechanical tele- 
phone switching”? Are relays ever used 
for selective switching in mechanical tele- 
phone systems? How is the most com- 
mon type of telephone switch wiper 
driven to its position? Give two very 
general divisions into which all rotary 
telephone switches may be placed. 

1087. Describe a single-motion switch. 
With 20 teeth in the ratchet wheel, 4A, 
Fig. 282, and with four bladed wipers, 
how many bank contacts can be used? 

1088. What is the functiqgn of the 
coiled spring, F, in Fig. 282? How will 
regged driving impulses affect the step- 
ping of the the type of switch shown in 
Fig. 282? 

1089. Explain flexible connec- 
tions with the wipers are avoided in one 
switch of the general type shown in Fig. 
282? 

1090. What is the broad difference 
between the back-action switch and the 
forward-action? What relation exists 
between the duration of the impulse and 
the stepping time of the wipers in the 
switch shown in Fig. 283? 


how 


1091. How fast can the type of 
switch shown in Fig. 282 be operated? 
Why is the speed limited? What is 


true of the contact between the wipers 
and the bank contacts in this type? 

1092. What is the normal position of 
switches? What must be done in the 
operation of single-motion switches as 
to restoration to normal? 

1093. What is the reason 
must be taken in fixing the relative 
length of impulse and _ interruption? 
What is the difference between forward- 
action and back-action switches in this 
particular? 

1094. When may the impulse be 
made of shorter length than the inter- 
ruption? Why are the impulses usually 
made of greater length than the inter- 
ruptions? 


CHAPTER XXXII. Mechanical 
Switching (Continued.) 


1095. Extra rapid switch operation— 
It is sometimes necessary to” arrange 
equipment and wiring so that the series 
of impulses for driving the switch wip- 
ers ahead are sent over inter-group 
trunks instead of over a circuit com- 


that care 


prising the subscriber’s telephone cir- 
cuit and instrument. When this is the 
case, the operation of the ordinary 
switch magnet may be accelerated, pro- 
vided impulses can be delivered at a 
faster rate, by the connection of a small 
capacity condenser in parallel with the 
coil winding of the stepping magnet. 

The reason for this is clearly due to 
the fact that the plain magnet winding 
presents a very sensible impedance to 
the abrupt impulses of current reach- 
ing it. When the reactance of the mag- 
net winding bars the first rush of cur- 
rent, the condenser is charged. As the 
impulse is interrupted, the condenser 
gives up its charge in maintaining a flow 
of current, in the same _ direction, 
through the magnet winding. Tardy en- 
ergization of the stepping magnet is the 
result with more nearly a complete utili- 
zation of all the energy in the impulse. 

1096. Action of condenser in circuit 
of magnet winding—-A moment's reflec- 
tion will show that the stepping magnet 
without the condenser connected in 
parallel, can respond to impulses at a 
speed fixed by the time required for 
the building up of the magnetic flux in 
the core and armature. Should the im- 
pulses be of too short duration, this 
condition would not be fully realized 
with a corresponding failure of the mag- 
net to act. 

The connection of the condenser in 
parallel with the magnet windings, how- 
ever, effectively prolongs the period of 
current flow through the winding. For 
a shorter impulse occurring at shorter 
intervals, within narrow limits, the step- 
ping magnet is able to absorb an ef- 
fective proportion of the energy of the 
impulse and to work at higher speeds 
than would be possible without the con- 
denser. 

The connection of a condenser in 
parallel with the magnet windings has 
the incidental effect also of reducing the 
volume of the arc formed at the con- 
trol contacts of the driving circuit. 

Such an arrangement is_ especially 
valuable in cases where a switch is re- 
quired to control, through bank contacts 
and wipers, its own advance. In cer- 
tain portions of mechanical switching 
systems it is necessary to so arrange the 
circuits and equipment as to render each 
completed step a starting point for the 
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next one until the desired bank contact 
has been reached. 

External impulses are not supplied to 
the switch magnets from any type of me- 
chanical interrupter. An illustration of 
this condition is the operation of a 
two-motion switch which has_ been 
stepped to the desired level by the usual 
series of impulses and which proceeds 
into the level in search of a disengaged 
circuit under the control of its own 
wipers. It is obvious that the most rapid 
operation possible to attain is desirable 
at such a stage in the progress of com- 
pleting a connection. 

Condensers to be employed in this 
way, however, must be of a type that is 
not likely to cause trouble. Obviously, 
a defective condenser in such a position 
in the circuit would be very difficult to 
promptly locate. The expedient is not 
at all common and many more switches 
are in operation without condensers than 
with. 

1097. The two-motion switch and 
average number of steps—It has been 
shown that the average number of steps 
taken by a single-motion switch on all 
operations where the switch has access 
to 100 bank contacts, is the mean of 0 
and 99 or 49.5. Now it is possible to 
arrange for the same accessible num- 
ber of contacts with a much lower aver- 
age number of steps to each operation. 

The two-motion switch, in which the 
wipers have access to each one of 100 
bank contacts, requires only 11 steps 
for its average operation. This average 
is the mean of two, the minimum, and 
20, the maximum, number of steps pos- 
sible for it to take. 

If the bank contact with which con- 
nection is to be made, is on the tenth 
level and is the tenth contact in the row, 
the wipers will make 20 steps, ten up 
and ten in, to reach it. If the bank 
contact to be reached is the first one 
in the first row, the switch wipers will 
make two steps, one up and one in, to 
reach it. 

1098. System of numbering in two- 
motion switches—In addition to the sav- 
ing in the number of steps required to 
reach the desired bank contact location, 
the two-motion switch, provided it is 
arranged with its bank contacts in ten 
rows of ten contacts each, conforms to 
the decimal system of numbers. An il- 
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lustration will render this point clear. 

Suppose that a switch be constructed 
with its bank contacts arranged in 20 
sows of 20 contacts per row. In such 
a switch, No. 11, as far as switch-driv- 
ing impulses are affected, would be the 
first contact in the first row. In the 
same way, No. 12 would be the second 
contact in the first row. But it is im- 
possible to assign the number that could 
be given to the telephone served through 
the last contact in the first row and still 
make use of a simple number. 

Switches have been constructed with 
the bank contacts arranged in rows of 
more than ten each and with more than 
ten rows. The numbers represented in 
the bank contacts, in such cases, are not 
easily determinable, however, from the 
position of the associated bank contact. 
For these reasons the two-motion switch 
is by far the most common type in op- 
eration with the exception of the plunger 
type of line switch. 

Almost all two-motion switches are 
arranged with the contacts in ten rows 
of ten contacts each in order to make 
possible the use of the same numbering 
scheme in the central office equipment 
as is used in the directory. 

1099. Movements of wipers of two- 
motion switches—Several different types 
of switches have been developed in 
which the wipers move in two directions 
but, aside from historically interesting 
models, the prevailing construction falls 
into two very similar classes. In the 
most common type, the wipers are ad- 
vanced in the vertical plane first and 
then in the horizontal. 

In a new type of two-motion switch 
now in limited use in this country, the 
wipers are first advanced in the horizon- 
tal plane and then in the vertical. While, 
of course, details differ, the principles 
of operation are somewhat similar in 
many respects. 

One electromagnet is arranged so that 
its intermittent energization will move 
the wipers in one plane. Another one 
is provided to advance the wipers in the 
other plane. Asseciated with these two 
motor magnets are various mechanical 
detents and interlocks required to com- 
plete the operation of stepping to a def- 
inite position in the bank, remaining 
there until released and then returning 
tc normal position. 

1100. Operative functions of two-mo- 
tion switches. — Disregarding for the 
moment the minor mechanical elements 
of the switch, it may be said that the 
two-motion switch has three operative 
functions: It must advance its wipers 
vertically and horizontally, and it must 
release them and restore them to a nor- 
mal position in readiness for subsequent 
operation. 

The restoration to the normal posi- 
tion must be definite and reliable and 
is fully as essential as the successful lo- 
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cation of a given bank contact. ‘ In 
other words, when the switch magnets 
are subjected to any given combination 
of current impulses, the switch can only 
be satisfactory when it always arrives 
at the same point from the same start- 
ing position. 

1101. Movement of  forward-action 
iwo-motion switches—Without excep- 
tion, al! two-motion switches in common 
use are of the forward-action variety 
in which the wipers advance during the 
period of flow of current impulse. This 
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Fig. 284. Wiper-Advancing Elements of 
Two-Motion Switch. 


is necessary because of the considerable 
mass of the wipers and their attached 
fittings. 

For this reason also, the time length 
of the impulses is shorter than the time 
length of the interruption. Incidentally 
this affords a very satisfactory method 
of operating slow-acting relays designed 
to remain actuated during the passage 
of a series of impulses, and quick-acting 
relays designed to follow all the im- 
pulses with quick operation and release, 
on the same circuit. 

The slow-acting relays are operated 
when the first impulse passes and re- 
main in that condition until the series 
is complete. The quick-acting relays op- 
erate with the first impulse and are re- 
leased when it is completed, being op- 
erated in the same way for each suc- 
ceeding impulse of current. 

1102. Mounting of wipers in two-mo- 
tion switches. — In the more widely- 
known type of two-motion switch, the 
wipers are advanced in the vertical plane 
first and then in the horizontal. A 
newer type that has been placed in serv- 
ice in the last few years, is made so 
that its wipers advance in the horizontal 
plane first and then in the vertical. One 
reason advanced by the advocates of this 
type of construction is that the bank con- 
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tacts, when arranged for this operating 
sequence, are placed with their length 
vertical and only their thickness in the 
horizontal plane. 

Since the length of the bank contact 
represents also the length of the sur- 
face over which the wipers pass and on 
which they establish contact, a vertical 
position would seem to offer less op- 
portunity for the accumulation of for- 
eign substances such as might interfere 
with satisfactory connections. In other 
words, small particles of wire, solder 
and the like will not be caught and re- 
tained on the contact surface of the 
banks when they are mounted in the 
vertical plane. 

1103. General arrangement of switch 
farts—In Fig. 284 is shown the general 
arrangement, in principle, of the motor 
magnets and associated pawls and levers 
of the more common type of two-mo- 
tion switch. Only the magnets driving 
the wipers in the two directions are 
shown, the reiease magnet and associated 
mechanical features being omitted for 
the sake of clearness. 

One set of wipers is shown, schemati- 
cally, at 9 and 10. These wipers must 
be insulated from the vertical switch 
shaft on which they are mounted and 
on which they are carried up and around 
as they are advanced to their position in 
the bank. Grooves are turned in the 
shaft as shown at 17 for the engagement 
of the vertical pawl 7. 

Vertical grooves as shown at 16 are 
cut in lengthwise in the shaft for the 
engagement of the rotary pawl 8 The 
vertical magnet 3 is placed above the 
rotary magnet, 1 and 2. At B is shown 
a plan of these portions of the switch 
looking down on the top of the verti- 
cal magnet. At C is shown a plan of 
these portions of the switch with the 
vertical magnet and its associated lever 
and pawl removed. 

(To be continued.) 








New Exchange Cut Into Service 
at Owensboro, Ky. 

The Owensboro Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Owensboro, Ky., re- 
cently moved its offices from the building 
at Fourth and St. Ann—its home for 
more than a decade—to its new building 
in Frederica street. It cut into service 
complete new central energy equipment 
of the latest type. 

The new building is commodious and 
complete in every detail. On the first 
floor are located the general office, the 
office of the manager and the terminal 
room. The operating room and rest 
rooms for the operators are located on 
the second floor. The new switchboard 


equipment was furnished by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. and is 
equipped with all of the latest develop- 
ments in automatic time and labor-saving 
features for making connections. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 
Sale Ends Unique Competitive 
Warfare at Boswell, Ind. 

With the sale and merger of two war- 
ring telephone companies, owned by 
brothers, at Boswell, Ind. November 1, 
the final chapter in a public utility fight 
that has been one of the most unique in 
the history of the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission was concluded. The sale 
price was $43,000 and the purchaser was 
William J. Lawson, president of one of 
the companies before the merger was af- 
fected. 

The sale was held in front of the pub- 
lic library at Boswell and, according to 
H. O. Garmon, chief engineer of the In- 
diana commission, was one of the big- 
gest events ever held in the town. Mr. 
Garmon said that when John Jarrell, of 
Lafayette, and Ben Hawkins, of Fow- 
ler, the auctioneers, began to cry the sale, 
business houses were closed and the street 
in front of the library was completely 
filled with people. 

The trouble started about four years 
ago when the Boswell Telephone Co. 
asked the commission for an increase in 
rates. Rural residents and business men 
of Benton and Warren counties imme- 
diately started to organize the Farmers 
& Merchants Telephone Co. William J. 
Lawson, a wealthy farmer of Benton 
county, became one of the principal 
stockholders of the new enterprise, and 
his brother, Charles Lawson, was presi- 
dent of the Boswell company. 

The difficulties between the rival com- 
panies took on new issues when the In- 
diana Public Service Commission ordered 
that the new concern could not operate 
its lines in the town of Boswell. In 
order to be within the ruling of the com- 
mission the new company built its ex- 
change just a few feet outside the cor- 
porate limits of the town. Meanwhile 
the Farmers & Merchants company ap- 
pealed from the, decision of the commis- 
sion and carried the litigation to the In- 
diana Supreme Court, which held with 
the commission that the two companies 
could not operate in Boswell. The de- 
cision was based on the ground that 
there was no public necessity for dupli- 
cation of lines and service. 

During the last two sessions of the 
legislature each of the Boswell factions 
endeavored to bring about the enactment 
of a law that would affect the power 
of the commission... The Farmers com- 
pany sought to limit the commission’s 
power so that it would not be excluded 
from Boswell, while the other company 
made just as determined efforts to ex- 


tend the commission’s power along this 
same line. 

Neither side, however, got anywhere 
with their attempts and the power of the 
commission remained the same. It is 
estimated that the total amount of money 
expended for attorney: fees and other 
expenses in waging the fight by the two 
companies amounted to approximately 
$70,000, while the appraised value of the 
two concerns is given by the commis- 
sion as only $30,000. Because of the 
duplication of service, both companies 
operated at a loss. 

About a month ago, at the proposal of 
E. I. Lewis, chairman of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, the com- 
panies agreed to the appointment of a 
board of trustees in order to bring about 
the consolidation of the property in or- 
der to sell it to one purchaser. Frank 
O. Cuppy, general manager of the La- 
fayette Telephone Co., was chosen to 
represent the Boswell company; A. W. 
Timmons, of Lochiel, Ind., to represent 
the Farmers & Merchants company, and 
H. O. Garmon, chief engineer, to repre- 
sent the Indiana commission. 

It was determined by the trustees that 
the physical value of both companies was 
only $45,000, and that $15,000 would have 
to be deducted because of imprudent in- 
vestment in duplicated service. Still de- 
termined to own the Boswell telephone 
interests, William J. Lawson, president 


of the Farmers company, gave the 
highest bid for the property, paying 
$43,000. 


Roann (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
Granted Rate Increase. 

By an order issued by the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission, October 26, the 
Roann Telephone Co., which operates ex- 
changes at Roann and Chili, in Miami 
county, and has lines radiating into coun- 
ties adjacent thereto, was authorized to 
put in effect the following schedule of 
rates: 


Gross. Net. 

Individual business  tele- 
CM sciees OES 1.85 $1.75 

Individual residence  tele- 
NE ss co einidnn nas ae ptewe 1.60 1.50 

Party line residence tele- 
0 Eee? ere 1.45 1,35 
Party line rural telephone.. 1.45 1.35 
The order stipulates that individual 


line telephones outside the corporation 
limits of the town of Roann and the vil- 
lage of Chili will be charged the regular 
individual line residence rates and in 
addition $1.25 per year, payable in ad- 
vance, for each quarter of a mile beyond 


f 


the corporate limits of either place. The 
erder also gives the company permis- 
sion to require a deposit equal to three 
months’ rental from all new subscribers. 

The order says that the evidence in the 
case shows that the company was first 
organized in 1901 and incorporated in 
1903 for $15,000; that from 1906 to 1918 
the actual capital outstanding was $14,450, 
and that upon this capital from 1903 to 
i917, dividends amounting to an average 
of 6.7 per cent a year were paid. 

The total invested in the petitioner’s 
plant, aside from the reinvestment of the 
earnings, is $15,000. The evidence shows 
that substantial donation of labor, the 
use of automobiles and directors’ services 
have been made since the organization of 
the company in 1901. The evidence does. 
not disclose the total value of these but 
must be considered in connection with 
the petitioner’s claim to an allowance 
over and above the stripped structural 
value of its plant as a cost of bringing 
the plant to its present state of efficiency. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
there should be added to the present 
value of the petitioner’s plant, estimated 
at $39,905 by the commission’s engineers, 
the sum of $400 for working capital and 


‘the sum of $2,000 as a cost of bringing 


the property to its present state of effi- 
ciency. The commission, therefore, _ set 
a valuation of $38,305 upon the plant for 
rate-making purposes. 

In view of the industrial conditions 
brought on by the war and in view, fur- 
ther, of the commission’s frequently ex- 
pressed policy of requiring the public 
utilities of this state to bear a part of the 
burdens incidental to the war, the order 
states, the petitioner’s rate of return wil! 
be limited to 6 per cent. Strictly as a re- 
turn upon its investment it will be per- 
mitted to earn a rate of 6 per cent on 
$38,305. The petitioner is also allowed a 
depreciation rate of 5 per cent upon the 
value of its property used and useful for 
the convenience of the public, less the 
value of the land, material and supplies, 
or 5 per cent of $36,659. 


Company Serving Two States an: 
Interstate Utility. 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion in passing on the case of the Col- 
lege Corner Telephone Co. of Ohio, on 
October 31, established a precedent in 
Indiana by accepting a telephone com- 
pany serving patrons in two states as am 
interstate utility and, therefore, under the- 


jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce: 
Commission. 
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As the Cartoonist Interprets Current Events and Happenings in the American Telephone World. 
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The College Corner Telephone Co. has 
an exchange located at College Corner, 
Ohio, near the Indiana state line, with 
lines radiating to the country adjacent 
thereto in Butler and Preble counties in 
Ohio, and in Union and Franklin coun- 
ties in Indiana. All messages originating 
and terminating in Indiana and all mes- 
sages originating in Indiana and termi- 
nating in Ohio, or vice versa, except part 
of those messages originating and ter- 
minating on the same party circuit are 
routed through the exchange at College 
Corner. 

The College Corner company peti- 
tioned for an increase in rates early in 
1918 and in March, 1918, the petition was 
denied by the commission. On the last 
day of July, 1918, the company increased 
the rates on its own initiative and placed 
a notice in the College Corner News 
which read as follows: 


On account of the high cost of 
materials and operations an increase in 
the revenue of this company is absolute- 
ly necessary; therefore under the inter- 
state commerce laws of the United 
States the rates for several classes of 
service, beginning September 1, will be 
as follows: 
Main line 


business telephone 
27 per year 
Two-party business, residence on same 
line $27 per year 
Two-party residence, business on same 


eee eeee 


ee ee ee) 


| rrr rrr $27 per year 
Main line residence telephone ....... 

savgesecd Wee neared aed beeen $20 per year 
Ten-party residence, inside corporate 

DE iS Sinticatcoediesd- oes $15 per year 
Ten-party rural .......... $15 per year 


The question involved in the case was 
the jurisdiction of the public service com- 
mission over rates charged by the Col- 
lege Corner Telephone Co. to its sub- 
scribers living in the state of Indiana. 
The counsel for the company admitted 
the jurisdiction of the commission in the 
matter of service furnished by the com- 
pany to the subscribers living within the 
state, but maintained, nevertheless, that 
service for which the rates in question 
are charged is interstate service. 

The briefs and arguments of the coun- 
sel for the company were submitted to 
the attorney general of Indiana and he 
advised the commission that he was of 
the opinion that it had no jurisdiction 
to regulate rates for the transmission of 
telephone messages transmitted from 
point to point within the state, but which 
in the transmission have to pass over 
lines and through an exchange in an- 
other state. In its order the commis- 
sion upheld the telephone company’s ac- 
tion. 


Rehearing in Indianapolis ‘Jotel 
Connection Case Denied. 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, in an order issued October 29, de- 
nied the petition of the Central Union 
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Telephone Co. for a rehearing of the 
Indiana hotel case, which was decided 
several months ago with an order in- 
structing the telephone company to pro- 
vide trunk lines to the Claypool hotel 
for service to the rooms of the hotel. 

The Claypool uses the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co.’s telephones in the rooms 
and the Central Union Telephone Co. re- 
fused to install trunk lines to connect 
with the private system. The commis- 
sion ordered the Bell company to make 
the connections in an order issued a few 
weeks ago and then the company filed 
a petition for a new hearing. 

“In passing on this petition for re- 
hearing the commission is reluctantly im- 
pelled to an expression of its disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the respondent to 
abide a decision herein which, other 
than being based on law, was designed 
to operate as a measure of local war 
service,” says the commission’s order de- 
nying the petition. “The need for imme- 
diate unification of telephone service is 
obvious. 

“A vigorous”™:.co-operation with the 
important war policies of the federal 
government in the administration of the 
telephone system and service of the coun- 
try is a national obligation that tran- 
scends petty technicalities and selfish in- 
terests. True, no telephone company 
should be called upon unnecessarily to 
sacrifice substantial property interests, or 
to suffer irreparable damage. But the 
evidence herein did not disclose the pos- 
sibility of the respondent suffering any 
such loss or damage from acceptance of 
the order.” 

In denying the petition for a rehear- 
irg, the commission held that the hotel 
was entitled to adequate service; that 
the hotel’s telephone system is a public 
utility under the law and that a physical 
telephone connection is necessary for the 
convenience of the public. 


Complaint of City of Birmingham 
Against Rates Dismissed. 

The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion, on October 22, dismissed the case 
of the city of Birmingham vs. the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., al- 
leging excessive rates and discriminatory 
practices and petitioning for reasonable 
rates and the removal of discriminatory 
practices. 

This ruling was handed down after an 
exhaustive investigation to ascertain the 
value of the company’s property in 
Birmingham and to ascertain the net in- 
come derived therefrom. It was the 
conclusion of the commission that the 
value of the company’s property, used 
and useful, in the rendition of its service 
in its Birmingham exchange is not less 
than $2,400,000 as a going concern, and 
that a proper amount of depreciation 
would be 5.5 per cent. Based upon these 
conclusions, it appeared that the com- 
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pany’s earnings for the year 1916 were 
less than 3 per cent on the investment. 

With reference to the 4% per cent 
paid to the American Telephone & Tele- 
craph Co. under its license contract, 
which was attacked by the city, the com- 
mission held that the charge is reason- 
able for the services rendered. After 
enumerating the services which the 
company claims to receive in return for 
this charge, the commission states: 

“The commission is naturally inter- 
ested as to whether the respondent com- 
pany could get this service cheaper in 
some other way, either by furnishing it 
itself, or by some other source. It is 
obvious that much of this service could 
not be obtained any other way except in 
a central organization. It would be im- 
possible to render to everyone all of the 
patented inventions which so _ largely 
make up the improvements in the arts of 
telephony. If each telephone company 
attempted to organize a general staff, it 
appears to the commission that each 
company would absolutely retain its own 
inventions and no company could acquire 
the right to use everything that will aid 
in the most efficient and economic ser- 
vice. Moreover, the expense of such or- 
ganization, it occurs to the commission, 
would be prohibitive, unless it were dis- 
tributed over a large system. 

It is probably proper for the commis- 
sion to go further as to the value of this 
service to the respondent company, and 
in doing so, recalls the testimony of re- 
spondent company showed considerable 
amounts in the savings in the construc- 
tion work, both throughout the state and 
Birmingham proper. 

The fact, if it is a fact, that this ar- 
rangement or contract is also a desirable 
contraet from the standpoint of the 
Ameriean Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
does not, to the mind of the commission, 
affect the situation whatsoever. This is 
ordinarily true, of course, of all such 


contracts. If, for instance, the respon- 
dent company rented its instruments 
from someone else, the person who 


rented them to the company would ex- 
pect a profit, and would certainly be en- 
titled to one. Sound business is based 
on the proposition that normal business 
transactions benefit all parties to it.” 


Rate Increase to Mutual System, 
Mulberry Grove, III. 

A new schedule of increased rates pro- 
posed by the Mutual Telephone System, 
of Mulberry Grove, was approved by the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission, Octo- 
ber 1, and the suspension order of the 
commission, dated March 16, 1918, is va- 
cated as of September 28, 1918 from 
which date the new rates are effective. 

The old schedule quoted a rate of $12 
per year for individual line business tele- 
phones, individual line residence tele- 


phones and multi-party rural telephones, 
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with a rate of $24 for two-party line busi- 
ness and residence telephones on the same 
line and an annual switching rate of $4. 
The new schedule of annual rates fol- 
lows: 

Individual line, business telephone. ...$21 


Individual line, residence telephone. . 18 
Party line in village (not to exceed 


four telephones on line).......... 1A 
Multi-party line (rural)............ 15 
Switching charges for rural lines.... 5 


The exchange rates are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents per month if pay- 
ment is made within the month in which 
they are due. The rural rentals are pay- 
able quarterly with a discount of 75 
cents per quarter allowed if payment is 
made within the quarter in which they are 
due. The switching charges are payable 
annually and a discount of $1 is allowed 
if payment is made by July 1 of each year. 

It appeared from the testimony at the 
hearing that the company serves 102 sub- 
scribers in Mulberry Grove and 177 rural 
patrons. A fair value of $1,130 was placed 
upon the telephone property by the com- 
mission for rate-making purposes. 

No amount has been set aside in the 
past to meet current depreciation, but 
the record shows that a debt against the 
property, amounting to $1,750, has been 
paid off in the last two years. This debt 
was paid out of operating expenses and 
the indications are that during that period 
the current maintenance was almost en- 
tirely neglected. In order to provide a 
depreciation reserve the commission con- 
siders that an amount equal to 7 per cent 
upon the book value of the property 
should be set aside annually. 

Allowing this depreciation, it was esti- 
mated that the proposed rates would yield 
a return of but 1.9 per cent. While this 
is low, the commission expressed the be- 
lief that economical management and the 
ordinary extension of service will, in the 
future, provide a higher return. 
Supreme Court Reverses Lower 

Tribunal in Postal Case. 

Holding that a telephone service is 
simply an extension of the telegraph ser- 
vice, the Illinois Supreme Court, on 
October 21, handed down an opinion to 
the effect that telegraph companies do- 
ing business in Illinois do not have to 
obtain a certificate of convenience and 
necessity from the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission to do a telephone busi- 
ness. 

In rendering, this decision the supreme 
court overrules the judgment of the 
Sangamon county circuit court, which 
had sustained the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, in requiring the Postal Tele- 
eraph-Cable Co., to obtain a certificate 
of convenience and necessity from the 
commission before it could do a tele- 
phone business. 

The complaint to the utilities commis- 
sion was made by the Chicago Telephone 
Co., which alleged that the Postal com- 
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pany is doing a telephone business be- 
tween Chicago and Joliet and other down- 
state cities and infringing on its rights. 


Increase Asked by Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. Outside of City. 
The Chicago Telephone Co. asked the 
state public utilities commission in 
Springfield last week for authority to 
increase exchange rates 30 per cent in 
Cook, Du Page, Grundy, Kane, Kendall, 
Lake, McHenry and Will counties. Chi- 

cago is excepted. 

Toll rates to Chicago will not be af- 
fected. 

All charges involved are flat rate—or 
unlimited service. 

Under the proposed schedule single 
line business telephones in Oak Park 
would cost $62 a year instead of $48; 
two-party line rates, $48.80 instead of 
$36, and four-party lines, $18, 
$19.20. 

Practically the same charges would be 
made in Evanston, Elgin and Aurora. 


now 


Commission Order in Case of Stein 
vs. Chicago Set Aside. 
Because of the lack of one word, 
Judge E. S. Smith in the Circuit Court 
of Sangamon County, on October 28, set 
aside the order of the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission in the case of 
Meyer J. Stein against the city of Chi- 
cago—the order providing that the tele- 
phone should file a 
schedule of rates within 90 days. 
The order stated the new schedule 
should “avoid all discrimination.” Judge 
Smith held that had the order read “un- 
lawful discrimination” it would have 
been confirmed. The judge did rule, 
however, that the city under no circum- 
stances has the right to fix the rates. 


company new 


Zone Plan of Telephone Rental 
Payments Proposed. 

A zone plan for the payment of tele- 
phone rentals was recently informally 
submitted by W. B. T. Belt, general 
manager of the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co., to the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission. It is pro- 
posed by Mr. Belt to make discounts 
on telephone bills expire on the 10th, 
15th and 20th of each month, according 
to exchanges, departing from the present 
inclusive date, the fifteenth. 

The plan as suggested would apply 
only to Minneapolis subscribers at pres- 
ent. On September 15, 8,799 subscribers 
paid $32,500 in telephone rentals at the 
cashiers’ windows in the Minneapolis of- 
fice. The plan is to substitute three dis- 
count expiration dates to avoid this con- 
gestion and incident delay. All bills will 
be due, however, on the first day of each 
month, as formerly. 

The tentative’ proposal for Minne- 
apolis is to terminate discounts as fol- 
lows: 
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The 10th day of each month in the 
Main, Nicollet and Drexel manual and 
the Center and Snelling automatic ex- 
changes. 

The 15th day of each month in the 
Kenwood, Walnut, Colfax and South 
manual and the Harriet, Grove and Cal- 
houn automatic exchanges. 

The 20th day of cach month in the Hy- 
land, East and Orchard manual and the 
North and Spruce automatic exchanges. 
Annandale (Minn.) Exchange Per- 

mitted to Increase Rates. 

The Annandale Telephone Exchange 
Co., which operates a telephone exchange 
at Annandale, Minn., serving 148 
scribers in the village and 301 rural sub- 
scribers in the vicinity, has been author- 
ized by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission to 


sub- 


increase its rates 
from $1.50 per month for business tele- 
phones and $1 for residence and multi- 
party rural service, as follows: 
Individual business, $2.25 per month. 
Two-party business, $2 per month. 
Individual residence, $1.50 per month. 
Two-party residence, $1.25 per month. 
Four-party residence, $1 per month. 
Rural multi-party (company owned), 
$1.25 per month. 
Season rate for cottages, $12 per year. 


During 1914 the company replaced the 
old aerial wire plant within the village 
with aerial cable and later, on account 


of inductive disturbances caused by 
transmission power lines, converted its 
grounded rural lines to full metallic 
lines. 


Rate Increase to Woodgate Tele- 
phone System of Minnesota. 
The Woodgate Telephone System was 
authorized by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, on October 1, 
to put into effect the following rates at 
its Lake Wilson, Slayton, Balaton, Cur- 
rie and Iona exchanges: 
Slayton— 
Individual line business, per month. .$2.75 
Individual line residence, (wall set), 





in sci skeetisek es beed ee 1.75 
Four-party line residence, (wall set), 
Sho iian ddaenasnunncawaad 1.25 
Rural multi-party (company owned), 
PN bie as gainre a vdaleeninw eek 1.50 
Extension sets, business or resi- 
Gence, per Months ......6.sccccecs 50 
Desk sets, residence service, per 
month, additional ................ 25 
Extension bells, per year........... 2.00 
Lake Wilson, Iona, Currie and Bala- 
ton— 


Individual line business, per month. .$2.50 
Individual line residence (wall set), 


BE SEE, Vo cc ecednwendedsaasene 1.50 
Four-party line residence (wall set), 
eee eee 25 
Rural multi-party (company owned), 
. fe eer 50 
Extension sets, business or residence, 
ie ho cg wa wna 50 
Desk sets, residence service. per 
month additional ................ 25 
Extension bells, per year........... 2.00 


xchange rates to be paid monthly in 
advance with a discount of 25 cents per 
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uing which switchboard 
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an beings as an essential 
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Automatic Electric Co. 
Chicago 


Manufacturers of Automatic Tele- 
phone Equipment to meet the most 
exacting requirements of local, rural 
and long distance service. 
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month on all gross rates if paid on or 
before the 15th of the month in which 
the service is rendered. ; 

Rural rates to be payable quarterly in 
advance with a discount of 75 cents if 
paid by the 15th of the first month of the 
quarter; a discount of 50 cents if paid 
by the 15th of the second month of the 
quarter, and a discount of 25 cents if 
paid by the 15th of the third month of 
the quarter. 

A toll rate of 10 cents for three min- 
utes and 5 cents for each additional min- 
ute is to be charged between any of the 
above exchanges over the toll circuits of 
the Woodgate system. 


An increase from $1 to $1.75 per 
month was asked on the rural multi- 
party rate, but the commission was. of 
the opinion that an increase of 25 cents 
would be sufficient. However, if after 
trial the company finds the rates allowed 
do not yield sufficient revenues to prop- 
erly care for the property and give a 
return on the investment, it is suggested 
that it make an application for a further 
increase. 


Nebraska Commission Upholding 
Government’s Orders. 


A number of complaints have been 
showered upon the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission in recent weeks from 
subscribers or would-be patrons of tele- 
phone companies in which strong lan- 
guage is indulged in with respect to 
“robber telephone companies.” In most 
cases the complaints relate to the serv- 
ice connection charges fixed by the fed- 
eral administration of telephones and 
telegraphs. None of these angry persons 
seems to understand that the govern- 
ment has ordered these changes, and they 
place the blame on what they assume to 
be the greed of the telephone companies 
and their desire to take part in the profi- 
teering saturnalia. 

Some of the complaints, however, re- 
late to the refusal of the smaller com- 
panies to build new lines or extensions 
for patrons desiring telephone service. 
The defense of the companies is that 
Postmaster General Burleson is in con- 
trol of them and that under his orders 
construction work can be done only for 
war emergencies and vital commercial 
needs. 

In each case the Nebraska commis- 
sion undertakes to explain that it will 
not insist on companies violating the or- 
ders of the federal administration until 
the courts pass on the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s right to issue it, and that the 
commission, appreciating the embarrass- 
ment under which the companies are 
working, will not undertake to assume 
the authority that it believes was not 
taken from it by the passage of*he law 
authorizing the postal department ‘o take 
over the companies. 

H. B. Grubb has complained o the 
commission that the Nebraska company 
will not run a line a distance of two 
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blocks in Omaha in order to give him 
service. H. G. Fairchild complains that the 
Osmund company will not build three 
miles to accommodate seven or eight 
persons who desired service. C. '!M. 
Ward, of Nickerson, wants a new line 
built for him. The commission, at one 
time, agreed to make an order if he 
would pay part of the cost. He refused, 
but is now renewing the complaint before 
that body. 

W. R. Waggener, a physician at Sil- 
ver Creek, recently started in practice 
there. He complains to the commission 
that the Nebraska company wants to 
charge him $5 for installing a telephone. 
He says that he ordered it back in Au- 
cust, but that it was not installed until 
in September, after the federal rates 
went into effect. A dispute exists as 
to whether it was really a formal order, 
the doctor saying he gave it to an em- 
ploye, and the company saying the em- 
ploye had no power to take orders. 

The superintendent of the state nor- 
mal school at Wayne thought to save 
$2 for his institution by disconnecting 
the telephone there for six weeks, but 
when he ordered it in again he found 
a charge of $5 made. He has protested 


against the charge, and presented the 
matter to the State Board of Educa- 
tional Lands and Funds, which is 


anxious to litigate the matter, claiming 
that the custom of the school was well 
known to the Nebraska company, and 
that in effect the order to reconnect 
was given when the disconnection was 
ordered. 

The state commission has ruled that 
it is a reasonable rule that permits a 
company to cut off service where pay- 
ment of any charge is refused, and that 
unless the state pays the bill it will al- 
low service to be cut off, and that $5 
more will be taxed if the school wants 
the telephone back in again. It takes 
the position that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s order shall be obeyed until the 
courts determine his power to make it, 
solely becatise it placed it on the ground 
of public necessity, but it challenges the 
ciaim that this saves. man-power for the 
reason that it operates to deprive per- 
sons of service and thereby wastes man- 
power. 


Massachusetts Hotel Rate Deci- 
sion to Be Fought. 


Counsel for the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has asked the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion to re-open the hotel pay station rate 
case recently decided and abstracted in 
TELEPHONY at considerable length. 

John A. Sullivan, counsel for the 
Hotel Men’s Association, has informed 
the commission that his clients do not 
accept the decision of the board and do 
not intend to obey it. In its decision 
the commission refused to permit the 


‘the Postmaster General, was 
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hotels to re-sell telephone service to 
their guests and in the booths in the 
lobbies at an advance over the rates set 
by the commission to be reasonable 
charges to the public. The commission 
ruled that the privileges sought by the 
hotels struck at the root of the rate- 
making authority and ordered the com- 
pany to file a new schedule of rates ef- 
fective December 1. A strenuous legal 
battle is expected. 


To Investigate New York Hotel 
Pay Station Charges. 


An investigation of complaints regard- 
ing telephone rates in hotels and apart- 
ment houses in New York city will be 
made at once by the New York Public 
Service Commission, it was stated on 
October 24 by Chairman Charles B. Hill. 

The announcement followed a confer- 
ence in Washington between Mr. Hilb 
and Postmaster General Burleson and the 
members of the Telegraph & Telephone 
Administration. The commissioner was 
informed that the committee would be 
pleased to have the commission investi- 
gate the New York city complaints and 
that there was little question that the 
commission’s findings would be approved 
by the Postmaster General. 

Among a batch of complaints already 
fiied is one against the Plaza, another 
against the Hotel Astor, in which it is 
charged that 30 cents was demanded for 
a 12-minute call within a 5-cent zone, 
and one against the owners of the apart- 
ment house at No. 600 West 150th street, 
where it is the practice to charge & 
cents for a five-minute call. 

Still another complaint charges a 
Washington Heights landlord with forc- 
ing his tenants to pay 50 cents a month 
for “telephone service” in addition to 
his regular rate calls. 

Although innumerable complaints. 
against New York hotels have been filed 
with the commission from time to time, 
nene, until those above mentioned were 
filed as formal protests, have been acted 
on by the authorities. 


Permits Company to Collect Serv- 
ice Connection Charges. 


A ruling permitting the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania to put into 
effect upon one day’s notice the new 
rates for installing and moving tele- 
phones, in compliance with the order of 
issued by 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission October 24 with the observation 
that “the commission does not feel called 
upon to pass upon the wisdom or expedi- 
ency of this schedule nor to express its. 
ewn doubt of its propriety under exist- 
ing circumstances.” 

The order states that “for the period 
of the war and while the telephone com- 
pany is being operated under federal 
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control, 
may be 


subject to such complaints as 
hereafter lodged, and to our 
further decisions and orders made there- 
on, permission should be given.” 


Liability for Expense of Shifting 
Telegraph Poles. 


The work of changing the grade of post 
road at railroad crossing, under agree- 
ment between township and county au- 
thorities and railroad, with legislative 
sanction, was held not for the railroad’s 
sole benefit to render it liable to a tele- 
graph company for expenses of tempor- 
ary relocation of poles in the post road 


during the work.—Postal Telegraph-Cable 


te. ve. D. L. & W. ER. Co.; Coust of 
Chancery of New Jersey; 104 Atlantic, 
141. 

Damage Suit Against Georgia 


Company Dismissed. 


The $25,000 damage suit filed in the 
city. court of Thomasville, Ga., against 
the Consolidated Telephone & Telegraph 
Cco., of that city, by relatives of Miss 
Minnie Davis, of Pavo, who was burned 
to death several months ago, has been 
dismissed. 

The plaintiffs blamed the telephone 
company for the death of Miss Davis, 
alleging that gasoline was in a can which 
she had reason to believe contained kero- 
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sene, and that an explosion followed 
when she sought to start a fire and that 
as a result she was fatally burned. Miss 
Davis was an operator for the defend- 


ants at the time of her death. 


Senate Passes Bill on Wire Tap- 
ping and Embezzlement. 

The U. S. Senate, on 

passed the administration 

punishable by a 


October 24, 
bill making 
fine of $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for one year the tapping of 
telephone and _ telegraph under 
government control. The measure also 
provides for the punishment of persons 
destroying or 


wires 


damaging telephone or 
telephone properties and persons embez- 
ziing funds or other properties belong- 
ing to these companies. This bill was 
passed by the House in September. 





Validity of Contract Relations of 
Telephone Franchise. 


The Michigan constitution of 1908, art. 
&, §§ 21, 28 granting cities power to 
amend charters, and giving them full con- 
trol of the use of streets, does not affect 
the contract relations of a telephone com- 
pany and a city, under a franchise granted 
and accepted before such constitution was 
adopted.—Traverse City vs. Michigan 
Railroad Commission; Supreme Court of 
Michigan; 168 Northwestern, 481. 
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Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


ALABAMA, 
October 22: The commission dis- 
missed the complaint of the City of 


Birmingham ys. the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., alleging exces- 
sive rates and discriminatory practices 
and petitioning for reasonable rates and 
removal of discriminatory practices 


ILLINOIS. : 
October 19: Complaint filed by the 
Assumption Mutual Telephone Co. 


against the Central Union and Christain 
County telephone companies for alleged 
refusal to make connection with the lines 
of the Assumption company. 

October 30: Authority asked by the 
Chicago Telephone Co. to increase its 
exchange rates 30 per cent in Cook, 
Du Page, Grundy, Kane, Kendall, Lake, 


McHenry and Will counties. Chicago 
is excepted. 

INDIANA. 
October 28: Petition filed by the 


Flora Telephone Co., of 
increase in rates. 
October 28: Petition filed by the 
Monroe County Telephone Co. against 
the receivers for the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. at Bloomington, Ind., in re- 
gard to the cancellation of contracts; 
increase in 


Flora, for an 


rates for connections pro- 
tested. 
October 29: The commission denied 


the petition of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. for a rehearing of the In- 
diana Hotel case in which the Central 
Union Telephone Co. was ordered to in- 
stall trunk lines to connect with the 
private system of the Claypool hotel, 
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which at present has connection with 
the Indianapolis Telephone Co.’s system. 

October 30: Petition filed by O. F. 
Hirons against the Gaston Home Tele- 
phone Co. regarding the toll rate of 10 
cents per message between Gaston and 
Muncie. 

October 30: Petition filed by the Sum- 
mitville Telephone Co. at Summitville, 
Ind., for authority to increase rates. 

October 31: Complaint filed by W. M. 
Coopstick against the service furnished 
by the Greetingsville Telephone Co. 

November 2: Petition filed by the 
Ladoga Telephone Co. of Ladoga, ask- 
ing for an increase in rates. 

November 14: Hearing at Crown 
Point on the petition of the Crown Point 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates. 


KANSAS. 


October 25: Application of the Po- 
mona Telephone Co. for permission to 
make certain changes in the rates for 
service at Pomona, granted. No. 2662. 

October 25: Application of the Steel 
City Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease telephone rates, granted. 

October 25: Application of the Yates 
Center (Kans.) Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase rates of service, 
granted. No. 2514. 

October 25: Application of the Osa- 
watomie Telephone Co. for ,permission 
to make certain changes in its rates for 
service at Osawatomie and Beagle, grant- 
ed. No. 2557. 

October 25: Application of the Lane 
Telephone Co. for permission to make 
certain changes in its rates for telephone 
service at Lane, granted. No. 2201. 

October 25: Application of the Burden 
(Kans.) Telephone Exchange for permis- 
sion to file and charge increased rates and 
for authority to discontinue free service 
to neighboring exchanges. Rates were 
granted and free service limited to five 
minutes, after which regular published 
toll charge is to be made for each addi- 
tional minute or fraction thereof after 
the operator has notified parties of the 
expiration of the free time limit 

October 25: Application of the Udall 
(Kans.) Telephone Exchange for per- 
mission to file and charge increased tele- 
phone rates and for authority to dis- 
continue free service to neighboring ex- 
changes. Increased rates were granted 
and free service limited to five minutes 
without charge. No. 2591. 

October 25: Latham (Kans.) Tele- 
phone Exchange given permission to file 
and charge increased telephone rates 

October 25: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Atlanta (Kans.) Tele- 
phone Exchange for permission to file 
and charged increased telephone rates 
and for authority to discontinue free 
service to neighboring exchanges. Rate 
advance was granted by the commission 
and free service limited to five minutes. 

October 25: Wellsville (Kans.) Tele- 
phone Co. given permission to increase 
its rates. No. 2345. 

October 26: Reading (Kans.) Mutual 
Telephone Co.» given permission to in- 
crease its rates. No. 2533. 

October 26: Scranton (Kans.) Tele- 
phone Co. given permission; to make 
certain changes in+its rates for tele- 
phone service. No. 2566. i 

October 26: Application of the Clay 
County Co-Operative Telephone Associa- 
tion for a certificate of convenience and 
authority to transact the business of a 
public utility, in the state of Kansas, 
granted. No. 2561. 

October 28: Application of the Pleas- 
anton (Kans.) Telephone Co. for per- 
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mission to increase certain of its rates, 
granted. No. 2589. 

October 28: Aypplication of the Par- 
ker Telephone Co. for permission to 
make certain changes in rates for serv- 
ice at Parker, granted. No. 2562. 

MINNESOTA. 

October 21: Rate increase granted to 
the Annandale Telephone Exchange Co., 
of Annandale. 

October 21: The commission author- 
ized the Woodgate Telephone System to 
increase its local and rural rates at Lake 
Wilson, Slayton, Balaton, Currie and 
Iona. 

NEBRASKA, 

October 28: Application of Thedford 
Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
$3,000 worth of stock for new construc- 
tion already installed and for building 
additional rural lines; on a showing 
made that a new switchboard has been 
installed, lines rebuilt and also exten- 
sions planned for rural territory not now 
served and already $1,350 has been ex- 
pended; ordered that company be per- 
mitted to sell at cash or its equivalent 
and not less than par the stock asked 
for, a report of expenditures being re- 
quired by December 31. 

October 28: Application of Union 
Telephone Co. for permission to estab- 
lish a rate of 25 cents additional where 
subscribers use desk telephones, on ex- 
changes at Wausa, Bloomfield and Crof- 
ton; held that the request is reasonable 
and in line with previous application ap- 
proved by the commission; new rate to 
become effective December 1. 

October 29: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for an increase in toll 
rates of 25 per cent and of exchange 
rentals 20 per cent; commission, upon 
due consideration of the exhibits and tes- 
timony offered, finds that the demands 
upon the company for increased wages, 
increased federal taxes and higher prices 
of materials, call for additional reve- 
nues approximating $433,000 a year, and 
that the company is entitled to an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in toll rates and 
10 per cent on exchange rentals. The 
hour at which night rates go into ef- 
fect was advanced from 6 o'clock until 
9 o’clock; ordered that proof of reason- 
ableness of rates be made before May 
1, 1919, that each exchange shall stand 
upon its own record, and that old 
schedules of rates automatically go into 
effect again on May 1, 1919, unless fur- 
ther order of the commission issues. 

October 30: Application of Suther- 
land-Fairview Telephone Co. for increase 
in exchange rates, approved. 

October 30: Application of Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. of Dodge county for in- 
crease of business rates from $1.75 to 
$2 a month; one-party residence, from 
$1.25 to $1.50; two-party residence, from 
$1 to $1.25; farm rates from $1.25 to 
$1.50 and switching rates from 25 cents 
to 35 cents per month, filed. The appli- 
cation sets up- that in addition to in- 
creased cost of supplies and materials, 
the company has just increased its pay- 
roll $175 a month, which will more than 
absorb the increased revenues from the 
rates asked, which are to go into ef- 
fect, if granted, on January 1. The com- 
mission has set the case for hearing at 
the company’s headquarters at Scrib- 
ner the second week in November, at 
which time will also be heard the re- 
quest of the company for an order abol- 
ishing free service between its five ex- 
changes. 

October 30: Complaint of George B. 
Potter and others against service of the 
Surprise Telephone Co. dismissed, the 
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showing being that the company has 
made extensive repairs as recommended 
by the engineering department of the 
commission and complainants are reas- 
onably well satisfied with the service now 
rendered. 

October 30: Application No. 3099 by 
the Glenwood Telephone Co. dismissed 
of recerd, the matters contained therein 
having been disposed of in application 
No. 3380. 

October 31: Application of the 
Matheny Telephone Co. for permission 
to publish for its Belden, Rosalie, Walt- 
hill and Winnebago exchanges vacation 
rates of 75 cents per month for residence 
and $1 for business telephones, paid im 
advance, with the proviso that the rate 
shall be $1.50 a month in advance where 
business service is rendered to two or 
more persons, companies or corporations, 
who use the same telephone; also that 
actual cost shall be charged for re-in- 
stallation where through the fault of the 
subscriber it becomes necessary to dis- 
connect or remove the service; held to 
be reasonable and warranted by the con- 
ditions, and application approved. 

October 31. Application of Farmers. 
& Mutual Teiephone Co. of Julian for 
permission to increase rates from $1 to 
$1.50 a month, filed. 

October 31: Complaint of W. R. Wag- 
gener, of Silver Creek, against Nebraska 
Telephone Co., for wrongful installatiom 
charge, filed. 

November 1: Application of Thedford 


Telephone Co. for permission to increase 


residence rates, recently fixed at $1 per 
month, to $1.56, filed. 
New York. 

October 24: Numerous complaints. 
filed relative to the reselling of telephone 
service by hotels and apartment houses 
at exorbitant rates; investigation to be 
made. 

OHIO. 

October 25: Authority asked by the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. to extend for 
three years the maturity date, January 
1, 1919, of the underlying bonds of the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Co. and United’ 
States Telephone Co., totalling $4,832,000, 
and to increase the interest rate from 
5 to 7 per cent. The Cuyahoga com- 
pany bonds amount to $2,676,000 and the 
United States company $2,156,000. 


OKLAHOMA. 

October 19: The commission author- 
ized the Southwestern Bell Telephone: 
Co. to increase its rates in Oklahoma 
City and to offer an alternative of a 
measured service or flat rate charge for: 
business and residence service. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

October 24: Order permitting the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania to: 
put into effect upon one day’s notice the 
service connection and move _ charges: 
authorized by the Postmaster General. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 2: The Antigo Telephone: 
Co., of Antigo, has been granted an in- 
crease in rates. A new schedule em- 
bodying substantially the increases re- 
quested was approved, effective as of 
November 1. 

November 2: In the matter of the 
application of the Wheeler Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates the commis- 
sion ordered that the rate of $1 per 
telephone be increased on the basis of 
$1.75 for business, one-party telephones; 
$1.50 for two-party lines, etc. 

November 14: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Oakfield Telephone Co. for 
a general increase in telephone rates im 
Oakfield and vicinity. 





About Hard-Worked ‘Telephones 


‘Which Is the Hardest-Worked Telephone in Your Town ?”’ Quesiion Put 
to Representative of Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co.—-What was 
Learned from Investigation—Ariicle Reproduced from The Transmitter 
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Somebody with an inquiring disposi- 
tion asked us the other day which is the 
hardest-worked telephone in our town. 

For a moment we were almost stumped, 
tut we happened to think then of a cer- 
tain shop, the proprietor of which we 
often have occasion to call, and we 
promptly put our money on him—for his 
telephone is surely overworked, at least 
from the standpoint of incoming calls. 
It’s a rare thing to call him and get 
through without getting at least one busy 
report. When you kick about it, he sim- 
ply smiles and tells you that one man can 
answer only one telephone at a time. 

We asked some of the people in the 
traffic department to settle the question. 
Hard-worked telephones?” 


was heavy, the stations were  poor- 
ly located, calls came in on _ one 
line that were intended for the other, 


telephones were answered by anybody 
who happened to be near and found it 
convenient. Consequently, bells were 
ringing nearly all the time and there was 
much confusion. The  telephones—or 
rather the bells—worked hard, but didn’t 
accomplish much. 

A commercial man straightened out the 
tangle by having the two lines connected 
by a switching device, relocating the sta- 
tions and persuading the man in charge 
to assign some one individual to watch 
the telephones and to train that individual 
for his job. 

Another telephone which works over- 
time on incoming calls, is that located in 
« residence. “The lady,” said the traffic 
man, “is at the head of some kind of 
crganization and it seems that about 
every one of the members calls her up 
every day.” 

Some telephones are hard-worked only 
on certain days of the week, or certain 
hours of the day. The telephone in a 
fish market, for instance, works to the 
limit on Thursday and Friday, and just 
loafs around the rest of the - week. 
There’s a telephone in a green grocery 
that gets in its day’s work in the morn- 
ing hours. 

We know a popular doctor whose tele- 
thone is overworked with incoming calls. 
It really wouldn’t do him much good to 
put in additional telephone service, for 
the doctor couldn’t very well talk over 
two telephones at once and his patients 
probably would not care to discuss their 


ailments with the doctor’s wife, secretary 
or housekeeper. 

Now, for the outgoing service. Drug- 
store telephones probably carry off the 
prize in this respect. The public tele- 
phones at a busy corner drug store down- 
town are nearly always working. They 
work hardest in the early afternoon. In 
the early evening the drug-store tele- 
phones in the residential districts put in 
their hardest licks. 

We passed a drug store last night where 
they have three public telephones in win- 
dow booths and one on the counter. The 
three booths were occupied and a young 
man was waiting his chance to enter the 
first to be vacated. Yes, he could have 
used the telephone on the counter—but 
he didn’t care to. That telephone on the 
counter is all right for somebody who 
wants to call up a department store or 
something like that, but his business was 
more personal. 

There’s a man in the bakery and con- 
fectionery business who has an over- 
worked telephone. It's supposed to be a 
residence telephone and is located in the 
living room above the store, but we have 
reason to believe that a large percentage 
of the calls originating at this residence 
station are used in soliciting business. 

Overworked telephones in residences, 
for purely household and social purposes, 
are fairly common. Our _ stenographer 
says there’s one in her house. She is a 
raember of a large family, and every eve- 
ing there is a regular lineup at the tele- 
phone. “Mamma,” complains Clarice, 
“can’t you make Carl get away from that 
telephone? He’s been there a long time.” 





echoed the individual first ap- 
proached. “Why, bless you, 
child, there are some of them 
that get worked to the limit ev- 
ery day, but it would be difficult 
to point out one and say defi- | 
nitely that that one is the hard- 
est-worked telephone in town. 

“I'll tell you what we'll do. 
We'll just tell you about a 
bunch of them, all in different 
central offices, and you can take 
your pick.” 

They told us about three tele- | 
phones—two main stations and 
an extension—that used to be 
hard- worked telephones, but 
which now enjoy a little rest. 
The trouble here was that there 
was no system. 
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In addition to the fact that 
the volume of incoming calls 


“This Lady,” Says a Traffic Man, “‘Is at the Head of Some Kind of an Organization, and 


it Seems that About Every One of the Members Calis Her Up Every Day.” 
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Carl puts his hand over the mouthpiece 
and turns around to defend himself. “Aw, 
mom, I just got it from Mary. She’s 
been at it for the last half-hour and Bill's 
waiting for this call.” 


A man we overheard at a public tele- 
thone station last winter probably 
thought the telephone at the Fuel Ad- 
ministration office the hardest worked in 
town. He had just hung up the receiver 
after getting a “busy” report. “That’s 
the ninth time,” he remarked, sadly, “that 
I’ve tried to get ‘em today.” 

Now, let’s take the talk of a town and 
try to resolve it into its parts. The tele- 
phone operators in a big city we have in 
mind, handle over 400,000 local calls every 
24 hours,.placing in daily conversation a 
number of people more than equal to the 
total population of that city. Where do 
these calls originate, and where do they 
go? Who does the talking, and what is 
the talk about? 


Where the Calls Go. 


The largest single item 1s that of the 
calls from the residences of the city. This 
large number, probably 25 per cent of the 
total, is made up of one a day and two a 
day from some of the more humble homes 
and 15 or 20 a day from the homes of the 
more fortunate. It includes the calls for 
the doctor and, before folks started to 
Hooverize at our request on telephone 
calls, for the grocer and the. department 
store, and to “Daddy” down at his office. 

It includes the cheering calls to sick 
friends and the invitations to well friends 
to come over and play bridge, the calls 
that tell of a death in the family and the 
congratulations on the arrival of a new 
baby. It includes the calls of business 
and the calls of pleasure, and the thou- 
sand and one other calls that are neither 
business nor pleasure. 

From the convenient public telephones 
to be found in every part of the city are 
sent every day something like 20,000 
messages. Miscellaneous messages they 
are—a continuous performance with a 
new picture every minute. It would take 
a 40-horsepower imagination to trace 
these calls, for everybody uses the public 
telephone. 


The 1,600 grocers in the city use about 
2 per cent of the business messages. One 
large store uses 80, many others use 50, 
some 25, some 10, and a bunch of the gro- 
cers in the 5-and-10-cent class use only 


two or three messages a day. 


The grocer uses his telephone to get 
business—or at least he did. Some of 
them, before the food shortage sent peo- 
ple to the stores in person on a hunt for 
sugar or some other necessity, had a reg- 
ular telephone clerk who made her 
round of calls by telephone. 

The department stores account for 
5,000 calls or more. One of these uses 
800 calls a day, and several of them more 
than 500. The department store, like the 
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grocer, uses the telephone to get business 
and to communicate generally with its 
customers. 


Public Utilities. 


The three great public utilities of the 
city take about 5,000 calls. Everybody 
knows that the telephone company uses 
the telephone to communicate with its 
subscribers and the public generally. The 
lighting company uses it almost as ex- 
tensively and for the same purpose. The 
street railway company uses it, among 
many other things, for the dispatching of 
cars. 

In the handling of the city’s money by 
the banks and bankers, 2,500 calls are 
used every day, 180 of them by one in- 
stitution. Balances are checked up, in- 
formation furnished, loans made. About 
the only thing the telephone does not do 
for the banks, is to carry the cancelled 
checks back to the depositors. 

Every day thousands of tons of mate- 
rial of all kinds are carried from this city 
to domestic and foreign ports. This ton- 
nage is helped on its way by 2,000 tele- 
phone messages originated by steamboat 

















Our Stenographer Says Her Brother. 
Carl, Fairly Camps at the Telephone for 
Half an Hour Every Evening. 
companies and others interested in traffic 
Ly water. One of the companies uses 250 
messages a day in the conduct of its 
affairs. 

In the business of collecting and pub- 
lishing the news of the day, 2,000 calls 
are made in the city, 400 for each of the 
five large newspapers. 

Those who are lying ill in the hospitals 
are not out of reach by telephone and can 
communicate with their folks at home or 
have somebody do it for them. They evi- 
cently do, for 1,200. calls are used for the 
hospital every day. One well-known in- 
stitution uses 400 a day. 

The railroads use messages, of which 
several thousand more than half are used 
by a big road with general offices in the 
city. The express companies use 2,000 a 
day to keep in touch with their offices, 
employes and customers. 

To run the business of governing the 
city requires 1,000 talks a day by the sev- 
eral officials whose officers are connected 
with the city hall switchboard. To the 
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telephone in every city must be given 
credit for having done away with a lot 
of red tape of officialdom. 

From the hotels come 4,000 calls daily 
—more than 300 from one, 175 from each 
of ten others, and so on down the line. 

All these items added together indi- 
cate that we have accounted for about 
half of the 400,000. What about the 
others? Well, some of them are used by 
the automobile people, the bakers, the 
lawyers, the dentists, the 
men, the schools. 

And we haven't said a thing about the 
“war calls.” Many thousand calls are 
made every day from munition plants and 
others engaged on government contracts, 
from federal offices, and from other of- 
fices which came into being with the war. 


commission 


Communication Being Restored in 
Area of Forest Fires. 

The work of restoring telephone com- 
munication in the area devastated by the 
forest fires which swept over a section 
of Minnesota between Moose Lake and 
Duluth and Superior, is proceeding rap- 
idly. About 80 linemen were dispatched 
by the Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Co. for emergency work in the 
fire-swept territory, and 10,000 pounds 
of wire and cable and 10 carloads of 
poles sent to replace losses from the 
fire. 

Near Moose Lake, the Northwestern 
company lost 150 poles and over four 
miles of cross-arms. Between Cloquet 
and Floodwood, the loss amounted to 25 
miles of poles and wire. 

Between Duluth and Superior, on the 
interstate bridge, one-quarter mile of 
cable was lost by fire. 

An urgent request was made by the 
military authorities and Red Cross at 
Moose Lake for a switchboard. The 
board was working the following day. 





Meeting of Oklahoma Independent 
Association This Month. 

The Oklahoma Independent Telephone 
Association will hold a meeting at the 
Lee Huckins hotel, Oklahoma City, No- 
vember 23, according to an announcement 
made by E. C. Patton, general at- 
torney of the association. At that meet- 
ing there will be discussed the proposal 
to merge the Oklahoma Independent 
Telephone Association and the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association into one organiza- 
tion. The service connection charges es- 
tablished by Postmaster General Burle- 
son will also come up for discussion. 


Cut Over to Common Battery. 

The Martin Telephone Co. recently cut 
over its Llano, Texas, plant from mag- 
neto to common battery, installing a new 
three-position common battery board of 
the latest type. G. A. Shepard is presi- 


dent and general manager of the com- 
pany. 
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Accounting in Small Exchanges 


Some Suggestions Which Will Help the Telephone Manager in the Small 






Exchange to Master the Intricacies of Telephone Accounting—Paper 
Presented at Convention of the Indiana Independent Telephone Association 


Previous to my entry into the tele- 
phone game I ‘had kept a complete set of 
books for my retail jewelry business, 
and while commercial bookkeeping bears 
little resemblance to telephone account- 
ing, my knowledge of the principles in- 
volved undoubtedly was of material help 
when I later installed my books for the 
telephone plant; but more than that, it 
had taught me their value. 

Many telephone men of the smaller 
plants feel themselves unqualified for 
book work, and I am not unmindful of 
the fact that not every one is equipped 
with special talent for books. We should 
remember that it is from the ranks of 
those to whom nature has been abundant- 
ly kind in the bestowal of special talent 
that the ranks of the experts are re- 
cruited, and that perfection is not ex- 
pected in us. 

As to the qualifications necessary to 
fit a man for this work, I should say 
that they vary little from those which 
are embodied in individuals that have 
been successful in any of the more ad- 
vanced pursuits of life. Two characteris- 
tics stand out prominently in all those 
whose names are written well at the top 
of the list of those who have made his- 
tory in their various professions and 
enterprises, and these same character- 
istics are just as necessary in the realm 
cf books. The first, and most important 
of these two requirements, I consider, is 
a will to succeed, and the next in order 
I would place perseverence. The latter, 
while given second place in the sequence 
here is scarcely less important than the 
first. By the exercise of perseverence 
obstacles are overcome which seem al- 
most insurmountable, and impossibilities 
of yesterday become realities of today. 

To one familiar with conditions as they 
exist today in a large majority of the 
telephone companies of the state, after 
five years of commission control and the 
mandatory experience which every utility 
is supposed to have had in accounting 
in the period elapsing since our public 
service commission took charge of the 
utilities in 1913, any paper on that sub- 
ject would seem untimely and ill-advised. 
The fact is, however, there is no de- 
partment of telephony so universally— 
yes, I may say criminally—neglected as 
that which pertains to the keeping of 
books. And this is true, not alone to 


the smaller companies, but many larger 

companies are transgressors as well. 
There may have been, and I think 

there was, a plausible excuse for this 


By Claude R. Stoops 


in the pioneer days, but excuses which 
seem ample for past sins and shortcom- 
ings will hardly be accepted at face value 
for present deficiencies. 


To be sure, 
I do not think the blame for this 
state of coma. is chargeable wholly 


against the telephone companies; an 
cver-indulgent commission must accept 
some share in these sins of omission. 
This statement is not made to criticise, 
for it is undoubtedly true that our pub- 
lic service commission was overbur- 
dened with work, but the fact that they 
were unable to check the annual reports, 
thus allowing almost anything to pass 
muster, certainly did have the effect of 

















Claude R. Stoops, Manager of Nappanee 
(Ind.) Telephone Co. and Director 
of Indiana Association. 
causing many to régard the requirement 
as to books very lightly. 

No matter what has been the condi- 
tion in the past, the present will witness 
decided changes—your Uncle Samuel, for 
whom you are now working, will attend 
tc that. And if the taking over of the 
telephone companies by the government 
does nothing more than to bring better 
methods in our accounting, it will have 
accomplished that which will be of in- 
estimable worth to each. 

I do not think it requires such a great 
amount of technical ability to understand 
the routine work of accounting systems 
which are obtainable today. I would 
not have you think that accounting is 
all simplicity, and I am convinced that 
many failures in the past resulted from 
a misunderstanding of this. I know of 
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nothing really worth while that does not 
require effort, and telephone books are 
no exception. The main difficulty I find, 
and the one which gives me most con- 
cern, is the distribution, and I think the 
beginner will experience the same trou- 
bie. This would be of little moment were 
it not for that ever-present enemy, de- 
preciation, which so _ insiduously com- 
mences its work after the last shovel 
of dirt has been tamped around the pole 
and the last tie made to the insulator. 

Depreciation gives me more trouble 
than all the other items combined which 
enter into the text of accounts. Not 
only is the basis of depreciation constant- 
iy changing because of time but the basic 
rate varies with each separate unit of 
plant and an intelligent study of these 
factors is necessary if our books are 
to mean anything. It is a bone of con- 
tention in every rate case and is big 
enough for a paper of itself. 

The lines which mark the boundaries 
between depreciation and current main- 
tenance are not yet well defined and I 
fnd myself in doubt many times when 
making up the distribution of expendi- 
turés. There is no unanimity of opinion 
in these matters even among the better 
informed, and until these things are more 
definitely worked out, the uniformity 
which our system of accounts is ex- 
pected to attain will not be secured. 

Illustrative of the difference in ideas, let 
me ask: To what account would you 
charge the replacement of a receiver or 
transmitter which had been in the service 
six or eight years? Some would unhesi- 
tatingly say it should be charged to re- 
newal while others would contend that it 
should be a proper charge to current 
maintenance, inasmuch as it did not con- 
sist of the replacement of the “major por- 
tion of any unit of property.” If the tele- 
phone is the unit in this case, then the 
transmitter or receiver, not being a ma- 
jor portion, would be charged to mainte- 
nance. If this is correct, would it not 
be possible, disregarding obsolescence, 
to so maintain this instrument piecemeal 
as to be virtually a 100 per cent tele- 
phone at a period in its existence when 
your schedule of depreciation percent- 
ages has it located in the pile of scrap 
at the junk shop? 

I believe there should be more ex- 
planatory details to serve as guide posts 
for the lesser lights, to whom accounting 
is but one of the features of the busy 
day’s “Interpretations of Ac- 
counting Classifications,” Bulletin No. 11, 


work. 
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ct the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has assisted materially in clarifying mat- 
ters but, of course, does not pretend to 


cover every question that may arise. 
There should be amplification of these 
interpretations occasionally, always re- 


membering that telephone books in the 
great majority of cases are not kept by 
expert bookkeepers. 

Coming back again to the matter of 
depreciation, it is well to remember that 
if you have set up an adequate reserve, 
all expenditures for which this reserve 
was created should be charged thereto; 
ctherwise the figures which you 
as current expenses will be excessive and 


show 


the criticism of commissions, who state 
that it is a common practice to make 
double charges to maintenance, justified. 
I have noted that there are likely to 
be errors made in the charges to the 
capital accounts, especially when instal- 
ling subscribers’ stations. Not all in- 
stallations should be capitalized, but only 
that amount which represents the 
of stations gained. A simple way I have 
found for the smaller company is the 
method given in the Uniform System of 
Accounts for Telephone Companies, 
Class C, page 40. In this, the No. 607 
maintenance account is charged with the 
labor for all installations and removals, 
the actual number of these operations 
are recorded and at the end of the year 
the No. 607 is credited with that pro- 
portion of the whole which the total 
number of instruments gained bears to 
the total number of operations, and the 
No. 230 capital account geets the debit. 
Note that this contemplates only labor 
for the station installation and should 
not be confused with the building of 
new line. Where, as in my case, a 
charge has always been made for moves 
and changes and the revenue therefrom 
credited to the No. 607 account, this 
method is satisfactory and accurate. 
Another item that causes some con- 
sternation in the ranks of telephone ac- 
countants is the supplies account, and I 
am sure that the importance of this item 
im your classification should be empha- 
sized. I do not think it is contemplated 
or expected that the smaller companies 
pass all the smaller items of material 
through the supplies account, but all the 
major items, such as poles, wire, cross- 
arms, etc., should be handled through it. 
In the book work of my plant I keep 
a material and supplies ledger and would 
not think of abandoning it as I am en- 
abled thereby to determine at the end 
of each month just what is on hand and 
the number and amounts. The: details 
can be worked out so as to cause little 
hookkeeping. We charge wire in and 


cost 


out of this account by coils and’if all is 
not used, the balance is left on a hanger 
designated as to use, such as “Construc- 
tion,” 
be used 


“Renewal” to 
purpose designated 


“Maintenance” or 
later for 
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when wanted. I do not carry batteries 
in the supplies account but charge them 
directly into the No. 628 account when 
received. This saves much time which 
you can more profitably employ and does 
not impair the monthly statement any 
more than if they were charged out as 
used, for there is no regularity in that. 

In conclusion, let me say to those who 
have not already done so, it is up to you 
to get your books in order at once—you 
have no option in the matter now. Have 
an appraisal made of your physical 
property. Don’t attempt to do that your- 
self for if you do you are likely to be 
the loser by many times the appraiser’s 
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greater degree of self-confidence in your 
ability. 

Already there are unmistakable signs 
ef life among the Rip Van Winkles of 
telephony and there is considerable com- 
motion discernable as an occasional slum- 
bering form,.roused by the 
Uncle Sam standing over him with hand 
cf warning upraised, rubs his eyes and 
scurries to cover. 

The distant hill lying across our path 


vision of 


seems like a giant barrier fo obstruct our 
progress, but as we gradually mount its 
slopes we find it only a gentle undula- 
tion which only retarded but did not bar 


our way. So will be your book work 





American Telephone Lead Crossing Street of French Village. 


charges. Select books which will get the 
results with the least manual work and 
have someone who understands the work 
help you to open them—there are those 
who make this their business. Study 
the accounting classifications and learn 
the accounts by* number and familiarize 


yourself with the functions of each: 
study depreciation and its relation to 
accounting—you can even spend some 


time evenings on this. 

I have not attempted to cover every- 
thing in this paper—that would be mani- 
festly impossible for a subject so broad. 
My object primarily is to impress upon 
you the need of books and the possibili- 
ties and satisfaction which well-kept rec- 
ords yield, and to instill within you a 





when viewed in the light of better under- 
standing and experience. 

You are all familiar with the story of 
the two frogs that chanced to fall in 
the jar of milk. The one made a few 
spasmodic efforts to leap out and finding 
that impossible became discouraged, 
ceased his efforts and gave up the ghost. 
Not so the other frog who was made of 
sterner material. When he found his 
efforts to get out were unavailing, he did 
the one thing he could and did it with a 
will—kept kicking. Later on, the good 
housewife found him complacently sitting 
on the roll of butter which his efforts 
had produced. Frogs have their human 
counterparts today. The moral, of course, 
is to keep kicking. 


November 9, 
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EAD what it says on the gray label: 

“This cell is intended for open circuit 

and intermittent service, and has the 
highest efficiency and greatest recuperation 01 
anv dry cell manufactured.” There has been 
no occasion to vary this statement since the 
frst COLUMBIA telephone cell was put on 
the market. Another way to say the same 
thing, however, is: ‘‘Jt costs less per day of 
service’, a statement there is no trouble in 
verifying. The great number of telephone 
companies using COLUMBIAS year after 
year is ample evidence of the truth of this 
statement. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO.,_ INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts, 
no extra charge. 
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MODERN CENTRAL OFFICES. 
(Continued from page 14.) 
in a multiple line-lamp distribution plan. 

The fact that all calls are available to 
al! operators, means that each operator has 
an equal chance, and when her efficiency 
is recorded automatically, this arrange- 
ment cannot help but produce better 
service. This method of call distribu- 
tion permits the removal of operators 
from the switchboard as the load dimin- 
ished, so that they can always be worked 
at their maximum efficiency. The night 
operator has all the traffic in front of 
her, and this permits of just as quick 
answering time at midnight as exists in 
the daytime. 

The public does not care how we pro- 
duce all of the desirable effects of call 
distribution. It makes no_ difference 
whether this is accomplished by means 
of mechanical switches or not. But the 
public is going to be answered sooner 
if a call is projected in front of all idle 
operators. There is nothing we can do 
in inside plant design which makes it 
easier to operate, but what will be re- 
flected in the mind of the public. 


If we provide the proper tools for 
operators to handle traffic and for the 
management to interpret operators and 
apparatus efficiently, we are going to ren- 
der better service. Of all the elements 
which go to make up a modern switch- 
board, none is more important than call 
distribution. 


Instantaneous Disconnect. 


When automatic systems and semi- 
automatic systems were introduced and 
connections were established by means 
of switches, it was necessary to provide 
means to restore these switches to nor- 
mal upon the placement of the receiver 
upon the hook, firstly, so that a station 
could clear out in case an error was 
made; and secondly, it was necessary to 
restore the line to its normal condition 
so that it would be available for in- 
bound service. 


Systems of this character had not been 
in use very long until this feature which 
was incidental to switch methods of es- 
tablishing connections, was found to pos- 
sess marked ability. The number of 
times stations were reported to be busy 
was found to be less, and upon investi- 
gation it was learned that, due to the 
fact a subscriber would hang up in a 
manual system and the plugs were left 
in the jacks, a busy test condition was 
established which showed the line busy, 
although the parties on the line were not 
using their telephones. In other words, 
that interval of time between when a 
party hung up his telephone and a con- 
nection was finally pulled down, deprived 
that line of inbound service. 

Instantaneous disconnect is closely re- 
lated to instantaneous recall. The fact 
that plugs were left in jacks for an ap- 
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preciable period of time after conver- 
sation had been completed not only de- 
prived subscribers from ink~-snd service 
when it should have been available, but 
it deprived them of being able to imme- 
diately re-instate a new call under con- 
ditions equivalent to those existent pro- 
viding a plug was not already in their 
line. 

The main pdint for discussion in con- 
nection with instantaneous disconnect 
features on a board is that it enables 
an operator to establish inbound service 
to that line immediately after an initi- 
ated call has been completed, conversa- 
tion has taken place and the parties are 
through talking. 

This may not appear to be a very im- 
portant subject, but a few illustrations 
will show that it is important. For ex- 
ample, we will consider a party line 
equipped with three stations: Station 
No. 1 initiates a call, talks and hangs up. 
Before the cords used in this conversa- 
tion can be taken down, some subscriber 
desires to talk to station No. 2 on this 
party line. The operator, in testing the 
line, finds it busy and so reports to the 
subscriber who is calling. The sub- 
scriber waits and makes another attempt 
and finally is connected with station No. 
2 on this party line. 

The first natural inquiry is: “Were 
you busy?” and No. 2 replies “No.” Im- 
mediately there is a thought of dissatis- 
faction established in the mind of the 
subscriber because the information has 
been passed out by the operator that this 
line was busy. 

Conditions of this kind frequently are 
reported to the management of the tele- 
phone exchange. Money is spent to in- 
vestigate the difficulty. No definite an- 
swer being obtained, the subscriber re- 
mains in doubt as to the efficiency of the 
telephone company’s methods. This does 
not have to occur very often until you 
have a subscriber pulling against you in- 
stead of with you. 


Another illustration as to how desir- 
able it is to make a.line available for 
inbound service may pe cited in connec- 
tion with the service fendered the meat 
market or grocery store which calls sev- 
eral people each morning to inquire as to 
their wants. It is a fair presumption 
that at this time of day, and it has been 
found to be true in practice, people also 
desire to call the grocery stores and meat 
markets. We will take, for example, a 
meat market with a long list of people 
whom they start out to call. 

The operator handling this particular 
traffic has done it so many times that 
‘she knows it will be useless to pull down 
the answering cord because the meat 
market will immediately call another 
number. The result is the answering plug 
remains in the jack of this. line for 30 
minutes or so. During all this time the 
meat market telephone is busy. 
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Service complaints come in—people 
are unable to call the meat market. The 
management of the telephone exchange 
endeavors to point out to the meat mar- 
ket that it should have a telephone for 
inbound service and another for out- 
bound service, but is unable always to 
sell another line. The only thing left to 
do is to listen to the service complaints, 
explain it the best you can and let it go 
at that. 

When this is done, the right impression 
is not left in the mind of the party mak- 
ing the complaint, and it is one more 
step in the process of separating the 
mind of the public from the co-operative 
spirit, which should exist between the 
telephone company and the subscriber. 
The use of instantaneous disconnection 
makes every subscriber’s line a two-way 
trunk line and removes many service 
complaints with which the telephone 
management now have to contend. 


Instantaneous Recall. 


Instantaneous recall acts in converse 
relation to instantaneous disconnect. A 
party initiating a number of calls in suc- 
cession can light a positive calling sig- 
nal, regardless of whether there is a plug 
connected to his line jack or not. 

A recall on the average manual switch- 
board is the most crude operation con- 
ceivable. If a party desires to recall on 
the old-style manual switchboard, the 
very act of removing the receiver from 
the hook, when an answering plug is in 
the line jack, causes the extinguishment 
of a lamp signal rather than the display 
of a signal, because the supervisory lamp 
on the answering cord goes out. 

A party may flash his hook-switch in 
the old-style method and, after he is 
through flashing, there is nothing left 
to indicate that he is through flashing. 
There is nothing left to indicate that he 
has gone to the exertion of trying to 
attract the attention of the operator. 


The modern type manual switchboard 
‘can furnish an automatic recall which is 
instantaneous in operation and is respon- 
sive to the first movement of the hook- 
switch. The recall signal may be the 
relighting of the line lamp, in which 
event it will be relighted at all points 
where it appears in the multiple line- 
lamp arrangement of signals, or an in- 
termittent flashing of the supervisory 
lamp can be brought about, which serves 
as a distinctive signal to the operator 
that the party is recalling. 

In the event that the recall appears on 
the line signal, any one of a number of 
operators may answer the recall. In the 
event it is a flashing recall, it is segre- 
gated in the position of the operator who 
handled the first call. In the first in- 
stance, the period of answering on the 
recall will be quicker than on the latter 
scheme, for the element of call distribu- 
tion is introduced on the recall. 
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Fill the Gaps 
Short Crews 


Overworking shortened man-power 
is the opposite of conservation—it’s 
waste. This waste can be largely 
overcome by supplying your men 
with plenty of good tools—a special 
tool for every purpose, a set for 
every man. Only in this way can 
you make every man’s every minute 


THE 
vield the most of the best work. 


Send for this 


sH New Booklet 
so A 70-page pamphlet, pro- 
a OOLS fusely illustrated, containing 


tables and curves of cost data 
are intensively specialized. Each and valuable practical hints. 
Oshkosh T ool 1S designed to do one Copies sent free on request, 


duty well—do it better and in less oo tele , d 
time than is possible with any tool Oo telephone engineers, af 


of general utility. Made in a va- officals directly interested. 
riety to cover all construction re- Ask our nearest branch. 
quirements. Selected materials— 

cuaranteed. Experienced construc- H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


tion men always choose Oshkosh New York City 
Tools. : 10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 





In stock at your Jobber’s— 
ask him 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO. 


311 Tell Street 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


MANVILLE 


Fibre Conduit 
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It has been argued both ways as to 
which is the better plan, but either of 
them works well, and with proper instal- 
lation of recall methods, the period of 
answering on recalls should be, and is, 
the same as the answering time on a 
newly initiated call. When facilities of 
this kind are installed, it does not take 
the public long to know that the service 
is better than it formerly was and it is 
one more step in the direction of having 
the public with you. 

Dark Keyshelf. 

The matter of the dark keyshelf was 
mentioned in connection with automatic 
ringing and it is classified here under a 
heading to emphasize the decided utility 
with such an arrangement. The fact that 
we are enabled by its use to introduce 
pilot signals on both the calling and- an- 
swering supervisory lights, alone would 
warrant its use, but when we can also 
add the feature of guard signals in con- 
nection with the ringing function, the 
use of a dark keyshelf becomes almost 
indispensable. 

A further decided advantage of extin- 
guishing the calling supervisory light 
when the ringing key is depressed, is that 
an operator’s keyshelf is not illuminated 
with a number of lights during the in- 
terval that parties have not yet answered 
their telephones. It enables her to work 
more methodically and not become con- 
fused, and it further indicates that a 
light on the keyshelf has a _ definite 
meaning. 

Revertive Ringing Tone. 

The subject of a revertive ringing is 
mentioned last because it is the indica- 
tion to the subscriber that something is 
being done to obtain connection with the 
party called. In all of the features which 
have been enumerated, this is the only 
one which is specifically brought to the 
attention of the subscriber in an audible 
manner. It gives the subscriber some- 
thing to listen to while waiting for the 
party called to answer. The use of a 
revertive tone has a marked psycholog- 
ical effect upon the subscriber’s mind. 
When once installed in a telephone ex- 
change system, it is the first thing missed 
when taken away. 

A telephone exchange system in which 
are embodied the features discussed 
would be of no value if it could not be 
shown that the public appreciated such 
systems. In one instance the average 24- 
hour load for an average exchange sys- 
tem was 48,000 calls. The plant was re- 
habilitated and only part of these features 
were installed. In two weeks’ time the load 
jumped to 52,000 calls in 24 hours. It 
did not cost the telephone company any 
more to handle this increased ffaffic be- 
cause it had increased the efficiency of 
its operators. 

The increased load on the exchange 
did not go back to 48,000 calls, but re- 
mained at 52,000 calls, and has been 
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growing ever since. The ratio of growth 
in this town, which was thought to be 
saturated, has gradually increased. 

These two things give evidence of the 
fact that the public in this town has 
been reached and at last is appreciating 
what the telephone management was try- 
ing to do to give better service. They 
are using the telephone more; people 
want telephones who never thought they 
needed them before. The whole situa- 
tion resulted in a growth in the telephone 
company and practically the elimination 
of service complaints. 

It will be appreciated that any one of 
the subjects outlined here is worthy of a 
complete discussion in itself. Available 
space does not permit of going far 
enough into detail to bring out some of 
the niceties of design and engineering 
involved, but every one of these features 
has been accomplished without the intro- 
duction of complicated apparatus or the 
establishing of conditions which present 
plant men cannot take care of. In no 
instance where these features have been 
installed, has the unit maintenance cost. 
gone up, and invariably the operating 
cost has come down. 


Boards Can Be Rehabilitated. 


It must be realized that switchboards 
can be rehabilitated and part of these 
features installed, resulting in marked 
improvement in service. It must be 
borne in mind that each town requires 
to be studied from the standpoint of 
traffic to determine whether the amount 
of money which can be saved in oper- 
ators will pay the interest on the neces- 
sary investment to make these changes. 

In this connection, it is very interest- 
ing to note that the central office equip- 
ment represents nearly 100 per cent of 
the part of a telephone exchange system 
which leaves its impression upon the 
mind of the  telephone-using public, 
which forms their definition of service. 
Yet the central office equipment repre- 
sents only 10 per cent of the total phys- 
ical valuation for small units and very 
seldom exceeds 25 per cent. 

If with from 10 to 25 per cent of our 
investment we can control nearly 100 per 
cent of the impression we make with our 
patrons, it seems proper that the inside 
plant should either be rehabitated to 
bring about the results disclosed herein 
or replacements made. 





Do You Like Your Job? 
By A. Booster. 

We don’t like to preach and we're not 
going to, but here’s something that came 
our way and it seems so good we'd feel 
guilty if we didn’t pass it on. 

A young man applied for a position in 
a big store. 

“Why did you leave your last em- 
ployer?” asked the boss. 

“TI didn’t like the job,” said the young 
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man, “and I believe a man has got to 
like his job to make a success.” 

The boss opened a desk drawer and 
took out a paper. “I want you to read 
this.” said the boss. And here’s what 
the young man read: 


Ten RULES FoR MAKING GOOD, 

1. If you don’t like your job, learn 
to like it or change it. No man ever made 
good unless he liked his work. 

2. Be interested in everything you do. 
The thing that isn’t worthy of interest 
isn’t worth doing. : 

3. Remember that everyone you meet 
in business has some bearing on your 
success—will either help to push you up 
or pull you down. There is no such 
thing as standing still. 

4. Work with your head and your 
heart as well as with your hands and 
feet. 

5. Be ambitious. There is no limit to 
what the ambitious man may accomplish 
if he observes these first four rules. 

6. Say what you mean and mean what 
State it so clearly that all may 
know both what you say and what you 
mean. 

7. Know why you should do a thing 


before you do it — have a reason for 
every move. Some men do things be- 
cause they’re told to do them — that’s 


their reason. This may be reason enough 
for the small man but the big man 
studies causes. 

8. “Be able to stamp your work with a 
seal of personal approval. Be able to, 
truthfully say: “That’s as well done as 
I can do it today, but today’s practice 
will help me to do it better tomorrow.” 

9. Know that the way you do your 
work affects not only you but it affects 
others, just as the way others do their 
work affects you. So the big man’s in- 
terest is not self-centered, but goes out 
to all with whom he is associated. 

10. Be loval — be loyal to yourself. 
The man who is loyal to himself cannot 
be disloyal to any living thing. 


“Can you subscribe to those ten rules?” 
asked the boss. 

“As nearly as I can understand them 
1 can,” replied the young man. 

“Then I'll hire you,” said the boss, 
“on one condition—that you learn these 
ten rules by heart and make me a 
promise that if you ever get to a place 
where you're not willing to live up to 
them, you will come to me and tell me 
you're through.” 

This happened three years ago. The 
young man’s salary has been increased 
six times and he is earning three times 
as much as when he started. 
Telephone Girl in Fire Overseas 

Cited for Bravery. 


Miss Maria Flood, of Chicago, a niece 
of Finley Peter Dunne of “Dooley” 
fame, is one of a group of American 
telephone operators in France who recent- 
ly won the admiration of the entire army. 
Recent dispatches told how Miss Flood 
and her companions remained at their 
posts in burning wooden barracks in the 
Moselle region until ordered to leave by 
the army officers. 
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CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees ail over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, 


New Barnet, England 
































UR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 

Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 
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INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
ti MUNCIE INDIANA U.S. A. 












Insure Line Pole 
Efficiency by Using 
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O INSURE maximunm efhci- 

ency your poles should be 
treated with R.W. P.O. Acci- 
dents and delays due to pole 
failure are practically eliminated 
and replacements are reduced to 
a minimum. 


R. W. P. O. is absolutely the best 
known preservative for the open 
tank or brush treatment of tim- 
bers; filling the pores and coating 
the surface with an impermeable 
mass of water-proof and decay- 
proof oil. 


The oil outlasts the mechanical 
life of the pole, for evaporation 
and dissolving are impossible. 


Republic Creosoting Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Indianapolis 
Seattle 


Plants: 


Minneapolis Mobile 


Norfolk 
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Biographical and Personal Notes 


Francis Dagger, probably the best 
krown and most prominent Independent 
telephone man in Canada, had dreams 
in his youth of a seafaring career. How- 
cver, after two years at sea defective 
eyesight proved a barrier to this service 

















Francis Dagger, One of Canada’s Foremost 
Independent Telephone Men. 


and he turned his interests to the tele- 
phone business. 

From 1881 to 1885 he was employed 
by the Lancashire & Cheshire Telephone 
Exchange Co. at Wigan, England, as 
electrician. He then became associated 
with the Western Counties & South 
Wales Telephone Co., of Bristol, in 1889 
Lecoming manager for Southwest Devon 
and Cornwall. When that company was 
taken over by the National telephone in- 
terests, Mr. Dagger became interested 
i) a movement to organize competitive 
companies, but the movement was un- 
successful. 

In 1894 he entered the service of the 
National Telephone Co., resigning in 1899 
to return to Canada. After a year with 
the Bell company he spent a number of 
years organizing Independent telephone 
plants. From 1905 to 1906 he was ad- 
visor to the parliamentary committee on 
telephone systems of Ottawa. The fol- 
lowing year he organized public owner- 
ship of telephones in the province of 
Manitoba, and in 1907-1908 in Saskatche- 
wan. In 1910 he drafted the Ontario 
telephone act. 

Mr. Dagger has been very active in 
the affairs of the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association and was its secre- 
tery from 1909 to 1917. He is now and 
has been for many years electrical and 
telephone expert of the Ontario Rail- 


way and Municipal 
over 600 systems. 

He was born in Liverpool, England, 
in 1865, and was educated in private 
schools in England. 

Stability is one of Mr. Dagger’s many 
good characteristics—and when he knows 
what is expected of him, he lives up to all 
expectations. He’s a practical man, is “F. 
D.,” conservative and conscientious in all 
matters. 

C. M. Bowling has worked himself 
up from ground man to district man- 
ager of the National Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., of Clinton, Ill, after a wide 
and varied experience in both operating 
and manufacturing ends of the business. 

He was born on a farm near Coving- 
ton, Ind., March 10, 1882. He attend- 
ed the country schools and graduated 
from the high school in Stone Bluff, Ind. 
After leaving school he spent a number 
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Cc. M. Bowling, District Manager of Na- 
tional Telephone & Electric Co., 
Clinton, Iil. 


cf years farming with his father in Foun- 
tain county. 

In 1898 Mr. Bowling entered the em- 
pioy of the Shawnee Telephone Co. at 
Stone Bluff as ground man. He re- 
mained with that company off and on 
for four years. He then spent several 
years with various other small companies 
in Indiana and in 1905 went with the 
Hooperton Telephone Co. at Hooperton, 
Ill. While with this company he suc- 
cessfully superintended the changing of 
the plant from magneto to common bat- 
tery. In November, 1912, he left the 
employ of this company to go with the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. as 
traveling salesman. 

After four or five years in the manu- 
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facturing field, Mr. Bowling came back 
into the operating end of the business. 
March 1, 1917, as district manager for 
the National Telephone & Electric Co., 
having charge of six exchanges with 
2,500 telephones. 

Mr. Bowling is a likable chap, broad- 
minded and a good executive. He is not 
a detail man but one who plans broadly 
and constructively. And he has enough 
steam behind him to carry through his 
plans. 

W. W. Johnson, secretary of the 
Missouri Telephone Association for over 
four and a half years, has been placed 
in charge of the telephone and telegraph 
department of the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission: and assumed his 
duties October 14. 

Mr. Johnson’s experience in the tele- 


new 


- phone business dates back to 1884 when 


he became manager of the 
Ohio, exchange of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. After operating this ex- 
change for four years, he was _ trans- 
ferred to Chattanooga, Tenn., where he 
was engaged in general work for two 
vears. 


Alliance, 


He was for several years employed as 
assistant chief operator and switchboard 
man at Detroit, Mich., and from there 
was transferred to Zanesville, Ohio, as 
manager. Two years later he became 
manager of the Youngstown, Ohio, ex- 

















W. W. Johnson, New Head of Telephone 
Department of Missouri Commission. 


change, where he remained four years, 
when he was transferred to Columbus, 
Ohio. 

After three years with the Central 
Union Telephone Co. in Columbus, he 
went to Montgomery, Ala., as superin- 
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Indispensable, around the solder- 
ing shop— 


Over 5000 mighty bright soldering men say they 
have learned a lot from 


SOLDERING 
KINKS 


ILLUSTRATED 
If you need it send your quarter to 


Telephony Pub. Co. 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











Install Sperry Universal Brackets 


The Universal bracket combines both the horizon- 
tal and vertical movement. The finest looking adjust- 
able bracket on the market. It is indispensable 
where the ’phone is used by two or more persons. 
Adjusts itself to any angle and automatically stays 
put. Can be used in a standing as well as in a sitting 
position. Sperry Universal is rapidly replacing old 
adjustable brackets of inferior make. Not an experi- 
ment, but a bracket backed by an iron bound guar- 
antee.. As many prospects as there are desk ’phones 
in your town. 


For further information write 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| OUR QUALITY OF SERVICE IS A SERVICE OF QUALITY 


UTILITIES 


"TY \INSURANCE AT COST E | 
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ADDRESS 


UTILITIES INDEMNITY & FIRE EXCHANGES 


LYNTON T. BLOCK Atty. & Mar. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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80 Cortlandt Street 





Trouble Detectives! 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- 
sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 





VOLTMETERS 
AMMETERS 
VOLT-AMMETERS 











Suppose you let us send you a oy 
of the PIGNOLET Catalogue. It’s 
worth while. 





L. M. PIGNOLET 


New York 
Medal Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
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tendent of the state of Alabama for the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. After two years’ association with 
the Southern Bell, Mr. Johnson returned 


in particular, 


mission. 


to the Central Union company as special general manager 
agent to President Richardson. Telephone Co., 
He held this position for a year and commissioners 


was then transferred to the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. (now the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.) as general 
superintendent, with headquarters in 
Kansas City, Mo. For seven years he 
was general superintendent and then was 
made superintendent of construction, the 
from which position he resigned a year 
later, in June, 1912. sion, 

In March, 1914, he was made secretary 
of the Missouri association and since 
that time has done excellent work in 
promoting the success and enlarging the eral 
scope of the association. Tis wide ex- Co. 
perience with telephone affairs in gen- 
eral and those in the state of Missouri 


Washington, 
and Boston. 


is now 


rival having been 


manager of 
at Monroe, 


quent caller as an 


well qualify 
new duties with the public service com- 


J. M. Plaister, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 


was 
appointed to take the 
votes of Iowa soldiers in Eastern camps. 
While in the East, 
Philadelphia, 


Lieut. George P. Player, of the U. S. 
Signal Corps Reserve, 
telephone and telegraph department 
of the Missouri Public 
in I*rance, 
received by 
his family last week. 

Paul J. Weirich, president and gen- 


Wis., 
is a more than fre- 
advisor at State Fuel 


for Monroe county 





No. 19. 


Vol. 75. 
him for his Administrator Fitzgerald's office. Mr 
Weirich has been the recipient of com- 
pliments from the national fuel adminis- 
tration for a system of accounting which 
he instituted. 

T. J. Smith, wire chief at the Sabina, 
Ohio, exchange of the Clinton Telephone 


Dodge 
state 


the Fort 
one of the 


Co., has enlisted in the U. S. Marine 
Mr. Plaister visited Corps. 
oe Obituary. 
C. E. Perry, for the past eight 
formerly head of Years chief electrician for the Stanton- 
’ ville Telephone Co., at Corinth, Miss., 


passed recently at his home in 


Corinth, a victim of influenza which later 


Service Commis- ovary 
news of his ar- 
cable by developed into pneumonia. 

J. D. Gordon, 
intendent of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of West Virginia, with 
headquarters in Wheeling, W. Va., died 
home at Woodsdale 


division plant super- 
United Telephone 
fuel administrator 
October 27 at his 
from pneumonia. 





The Mac Gillis & Gibbs Company 
CEDAR POSTS, POLES and TIES 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PRINCIPAL YARDS: Minnesota Transfer, Minnesota 
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NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
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CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN or WESTERN 
Plain or Batt Treated 
THE VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Toledo Chicago St. Marlies, tdahe 


Duluth Log 
Company 











“‘NAUGLE” POLES 


Plain or Butt Treated. Largest Stocks. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


Main Office: 59 E. Madison St. CHICAGO 








EDWARD E. CLEMENT 


Attorney at Law and Electrical Engineer 
PATENTS 

Soliciting, Consultation, Reports, Opinions 

Office: McLachien Building, 


700 Tenth St., Washington, B.C. 





pend oe Prices, Prompt Shipments 
Wisconsin or Chicago Switch- 


[CEDAR P OLES §: ing District Yard ont, He Belt RR. 


TORREY CEDAR CO., Clintonville, Wis. 








To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 











PRACTICALLY A WELDED JOINT 
NATIONAL DOUBLE TUBE CONNECTORS 


Made in all sizes. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 


The National Telephone Supply Co. Cleveland, O. 
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ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 
with the highest prices for your 

OBSOLETE TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT OR PLATINUM SCRAP 
Write us what you have on hand 


THE MUTUAL SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


46 So. Front Street - - Columbus, Ohio 
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Write for our 
illustrated 
booklet 
*“*The Trailer and 
Public Service’’ 


















